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“PLECKER’S” CORRUGATED 
_ EXPANDING CONDUCTOR PIPE 


FIRST—It is made of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel. 

I nexpensive, costs no more but is better than ordinary makes. 
Rust and corrosion are unknown to “PLECKER’S.” 

Service rendered is of the very best possible. 

Time and weather conditions have the least effect on 


 “PLECKER’S”’ CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTOR PIPE 


Consider these merits when ordering your next lot of Conductor Pipe. 


The CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE COMPANY is at your service and will 
supply this strong and durable line of Conductor Pipe in har.dy 10 ft. lengths. 
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2 Be sure of serving your customers with the best in Conductor Pipe by having 


a stock of “PLECKER’S” CORRUGATED CONDUCTOR PIPE on hand. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIS1 


_CLARK- SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 70 and 71. 
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| RINGEN STOVE Co. 


DiV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


} BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN 





SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.) 
715 INDIANA ST. |i 














Have you ever heard of the 
Ironton Bunsen Burner? 


Do you know that it is the cleanest, cheapest, and 
most efficient appliance for burning gas ever devised? 
Do you know that the perfect automatic mixing of 
air with the gas insures complete combustion at all 
times, with freedom from odors, soot or smoke? 


Such is the principle successfully embodied in the 


IRONTON BUNSEN BURNER 
GAS HEATER LINE 


which pay for themselves with the gas they save. 
Supplementing this construction is the heater design 
which sets up a continuous circulation of air, thor- 
oughly heating the room. 

The IRONTON LINE works equally well on 
artificial or natural gas. Samples gladly sent—try 
one for ten days at our risk. 


Write to us today for copies of our latest catalog 


and descriptive matter. You will find these unusually |§ FIREPLACE HEATER-FLARING TYPE 
Showing Summer Piece in Place. 


THE IRONTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT & 
SUPPLY COMPANY,——IRONTON, OHIO 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PuB.LisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $2.00 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR POSTAGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTAGE Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THERE ARE THOSE who believe that even though 
some part of their body may make its presence felt in 
What Is Your@" unpleasant manner it is wrong to ad- 

Attitude mit that there is anything “‘out of the 
Toward Your way,” physically, with them and that the 

Business? real cause for their condition is in their 
mental attitude. 

In many cases they are right, and the number of 
such cases is unquestionably much larger than the ordi- 
nary person would think, for this is a day of imag- 
inary ills. 

Some of us believe, in like manner, that our business 

is suffering from some physical ailment, caused by 
outside conditions, when all that is the matter with 
the business has its foundation in our mental attitude 
in relation thereto. 
_ With some retailers of hardware this faulty mental 
attitude finds expression in their complaints over the 
inroads made upon their trade by the mail order 
houses. They profess to believe that the only reason 
for the loss suffered by them is in the unduly low 
prices at which these concerns are supposed to secure 
their merchandise, and that nothing the local dealer 
can do will be of any effect until these “unfair prefer- 
ences” are stopped. 

But the fallacy of this position is exposed every day 
in thousands of progressive stores, the owners of which 
have faith in themselves and in their ability to render 
just as efficient and just as economical service as any 
mail order house—if not even better. 

These men know—that quality for quality, service 
for service, price for price, they stand at least on an 
equal footing with the mail order houses and that in 
many ways they have an advantage over these con- 
cerns, from the simple fact that they are on the spot, 
have the merchandise on hand that the people want or 
are willing and able to secure it for them in quick 
time—usually quicker than the mail order houses. 

They are not worrying over the higher prices they 


pay on some lines, for they know that their cost of — 


doing business is less and that the more efficient service 
they render is more than enough to make up for the 
difference—if any—in the selling price. 

And acting upon that knowledge, they emphasize 
the advantages which the consumer has in dealing with 
them, such as the opportunity for examination before 
paying out any money; the fact that there is no wait- 
ing; that if anything should go wrong they are right 
there to make it right, etc. 

So they go after trade in the way that is sure to 
bring definite, profitable results, by pointing out these 
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advantages and many others, supplemented by specific 
offers of seasonable merchandise. 

In other words, they advertise—using in many in- 
stances the very same means of publicity as the mail 
order houses—by folders, circulars, newspaper adver- 
tisements, window displays, demonstrations in their 
stores, in the homes of the local consumers, at farm- 
ers’ meetings—whenever and wherever an opportunity 
is offered for presenting their argument for home 
trade. 

That is why you don’t hear them grumble about mail 
order competition and poor business. They thrive on 
the mail order houses. Their business is good. 

And the reason? 

Their attitude toward their own business, toward 
the consumer, toward their competitors—local and out- 
side—is of the positive, the constructive kind—the 
kind that makes for active solicitation for business in- 
stead of waiting for trade to come to them. 





The day of ‘“‘easy-come” business is past. In its 
place has come the “creation” of business, the seeking 
for and finding of customers, the making of new chan- 
nels and new customers for old or new lines, the active 
search for new business instead of passive waiting for 
the customer to state his wants, the creating of new 
wants and desires, the stimulation of undeveloped 
wants and desires into -real purchasing. 

All these require a strong, a positive attitude of 
mind, and we believe that we can serve our subscrib- 
ers in no more efficient manner than by pointing out 
to them the necessity for developing their knowledge 
of merchandise, of merchandising methods, of trade 
conditions, of their individual relationship with the 
people in their trading territory. 

‘Once you acquire the right attitude and maintain 
that attitude, the result of your actions will soon prove 
to you that you are on the road to better and more 
profitable business. 








NEVER IN the history of trade journalism has there 
been a time when the trade journal was more neces- 
Trade Paper sary to the manufacturer, jobber and 
Vital Need of retail merchant, than today. With mar- 


Successful ee ee ee amocnrd 
Merchant Kets wild and excited, and prices pos- 
Now. sessing no suggestion of stability, it will 


be only by the exercise of eternal vigilance and con- 
stant study of trade conditions that one in any craft 
can hope for even a fair margin of profit and ability 
to keep clear of the rocks and reefs of financial dis- 


aster. 
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To part company with or to be without a good re- 
liable trade journal in times like these is to court dis- 
aster. Never were conditions more critical and the 
future more obscured by doubt, than now and to neg- 
lect a guide to your business world is little short of 
criminal. 

You may be one, like many others who rely on the 
expression “] dont need a trade journal. I know as 
much as those editors do anyway and besides I have 
no time to read it.” 

Maybe you are wise, maybe you have made a suc- 
cess of your calling in life but there are none of us 
who know it all. All of us can learn and in many 
instances we can learn from the most humble and ob- 
scure men in the world. Stop and consider for a 
moment the problems which you have faced and the 
unsuccessful solutions which has cost you many dol- 
lars. This could have been avoided had a good trade 
journal been read by you regularly. That is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the trade journal, to solve problems 
and to present to its subscribers the doings of the craft 
which it represents in a readable way which will prove 
the solving of many seemingly difficult problems. 

Your difficulties are the same as many another in 
the trade, they have been solved and so successfully, 
it has more than repaid the man who invested in the 
trade paper. It may be that some of your difficulties 
have proven expensive, have cost you many dollars. 
How much better it would have been to have spent a 
small amount of money each year for a journal which 
would have kept you in touch with the conditions in 
the trade and saved you the money you wasted by 
trying to go it alone. 

There is another side to the reading of the trade 
paper at this time, and that is the ever fluctuating 
market. How can you figure on your work, the prices 
you must charge for goods and the replenishment of 
your stock, unless you have means of being in instant 
touch with the market? There is no medium which 
so closely follows this as the trade journal and none 
more reliable in its quotations and predictions. 

Remember, even if you have the goods in hand and 
have bought them at low prices, you cannot afford to 
dispose of them under the market, for if you do, you 
will have to go out and buy more or retire from busi- 
ness. When you buy more you will buy at today’s 
quotations and not those of a year ago. 

You cannot afford to neglect the reading of market 
quotations in the trade journal any more than you can 
neglect to start your boilers or open your store door, 
either of which would be disastrous to success. 

The world over, the successful manufacturer and 
merchant is more and more recognizing the trade 
paper as an important element in merchandising. Re- 
cently the National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, probably one of the biggest and most per- 
sistent advertisers in the world, whose objective al- 
ways is the retail merchant in all lines, withd1ew all 
their direct by mail advertising, a tremendous output, 
and made the statement they would, in the future, 
confine their advertising to trade papers, newspapers 
and magazines. This firm has spent millions in direct- 
by-mail advertising and for them to announce that the 
trade papers were, among others, a better medium to 
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reach the merchant shows without doubt that the trade 
journal is rapidly reaching its rightful position in the 
field of journalism. 

Other large concerns spend thousands annually in 
the trade press for you and your associates to read 
their announcements. Are you doing justice to your 
store, your business, or your employer by following 
these advertisements carefully? If you are not you 
are neglecting an opportunity toward better merchan- 
dising. 








WELL-MEANING legislators and others who are per- 
haps not so well-meaning, have framed and are often 
called upon to consider laws in the vari- 


m te ous city councils and state assemblies 
nti-Revolver |. 
Legislation which are designed to regulate the sale 


of pistols, revolvers, and other weapons. 
As a result, we have such statutes as the Sullivan 
Law in New York State and the Nance Ordinance in 
Chicago, while bills of a similar nature are being in- 
troduced and acted upon in different law-making 
bodies. 

On the face of them, these bills serve a noble pur- 
pose—they are designed to prevent the criminal and 
the lawbreaker from securing the necessary weapons 
to violate the law, thus protecting the innocent citizen. 
But it has been found that in practically every in- 
stance where such legislation has been enacted, it has 
proven absolutely unavailing so far as preventing the 
crook from obtaining revolvers is concerned—fur- 
thermore, it has imposed restrictions on the law-abid- 
ing citizen who wishes a revolver for self-defense, for 
the protection of his loved ones, his home and every- 
thing else that is dear to him. 

For no one will dispute the fact that the criminal 
who wants a firearm is going to get it, no matter where 
he happens to be. All he has to do is to send an order 
to some mail order house and in a few days he receives 
his gun without anyone being the wiser. Consequently 
the anti-revolver laws work to the inconvenience and 
often loss of life and property of innocent people, 
aside from causing a financial loss to retail hardware 
merchants. 

So many of these unfair and harmful bills are com- 
ing up for consideration in city and state assemblies 
that it behooves all manufacturers and distributors of 
firearms to “keep their ears to the ground” and do all 
in their power to prevent these bills from being en- 
acted into laws. It is far easier to prevent a bill from 
becoming a law than to have it repealed, and the pres- 
entation of the facts in the right manner will gener- 
ally serve to convince the legislators of the ineffective- 
ness and the unfairness of such measures. 

It is indeed a matter of regret that so few bodies 
of hardware men have taken an interest in the mat- 
ter which means so much to them—in fact, cer- 
tain officers of hardware associations have gone 
on record as favoring anti-revolver legislation, 
claiming that it benefits the public. As a rule, 
however, hardware merchants realize that these 
laws do not accomplish the desired purpose, 
but at any rate, it has remained for the man- 
ufacturers to do most of the work and put forth most 
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of the effort in stopping the passage of such laws. 
The subject of anti-revolver bil!s should be constantly 
kept under consideration at every meeting of hard- 
ware men, and the vigilance in preventing their enact- 
ment should not be abated for a moment. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWARE REeEcorpD has 
been foremost in pounding away at this theme and 
will continue to do everything possible to rouse the 
hardware merchants to action. We have devoted con- 
siderable space in our columns to show that present 
anti-revolver legislation is actually opposed to the 
best interests of the reputable citizen, making it far 
easier for the criminal to ply his trade, and we shall 
not cease our efforts until every hardware dealer fully 
realizes that he owes it to himself and the community 
in which he lives to keep constantly on the watch for 
such bills or ordinances, and do everything within his 
power to prevent their enactment. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





The many fricnds of Willis H. Bennett, better 
known as “Pop,” will, I am sure, unite with me in 
extending congratulations to him upon the marriage 
of his daughter, Dorvthea, to Ira Harold Peck, which 
occurred on Wednesday, May 23rd, at “Pop’s” adopt- 
ed home, Long Beach, California, where he is engaged 
in the retail hardware business. “Pop” has had a hand 
in the operation of so many hardware convention spe- 
cial trains that there is no doubt he arranged a de- 
lightful honeymocn trip for his son-in-.aw and bride. 
The young couple will make their home at 2018 East 
First street, Long Beach, according to the wedding 
announcement which I received the other day. 

* mK * 

At the recent meeting at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, of the sheet steel manufacturers, 
there was a good deal of gossip about the enormous 
profits that have been made by some of the leaders 
in the sheet steel industry when Charlie Irwin of the 
Canton Sheet Steel Company told of the man who had 
made a huge fortune and was speaking a few words 
to a number of students at a business class. Of 
course, the main theme of his address was himself. 

“All my success in life, all my tremendous financial 
prestige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one thing alone 
—pluck, pluck, pluck !” 

He made an impressive pause here, but the effect 
was ruined by one student, who asked impressively : 

“Yes, sir; but how are we to find the right people 
to pluck?” 

* * x 

Gus Gladding of FE. C. Atkins and Company, Indian- 
apolis, on his way home from the Supply Dealers’ 
Meeting, at Memphis, Tennessee, got rid of his stock 
of new stories. The one that interested me the most 
was this one: : 

“After all,” observed the suburbanite, “there is littic 
difference between the north and the south.” 

“In what way?” inquired his city companion. 

“Take the laws, for instance.” 

“What about the laws?” 
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“I notice you have an ordinance in your city to pre- 
vent chickens from running at large.” 

——" 

“We have just such a law up in our town.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes, only we don't call it that.” 

“What do you call it?” 

“The curfew.” 

: 3 

J. S. Bonbright who has put the Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mower Company on the map, spent the evening at the 
home of one of his friends when Freddie’s mamma 
told this story: 

Five-year-old Freddy often showed pugilistic ten- 
dencies. One day he had been using his fists on 3- 
year-old sister Helen. His visiting auntie said, 
“Freddy don’t you know that a gentleman never strikes 
a lady?” 

Instantly Helen stopped crying and exclaimed. 
“They do, too.” 

“Why, Helen,” said auntie. “When did you ever 
see a gentleman strike a lady?” 

With an air of convincing proof, the little maid re- 
plied, “Why, my daddy spanks me.” 

oe” #04 

“Tt is a fine thing to have a firm belief in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer,” said Ed Findlay, of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company the other day at the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago while doing justice to the fine 
luncheon they serve there, and he emphasized his re- 
mark by the following story: 

Just before the weekly prayer meeting in a country 
town came to a close one night the pastor of the 
church arose and glanced over the assembled brothers 
and sisters. ; 

“Is there anybody present,” he impressively asked, 
“who wishes the prayers of the congregation for a 
relative or friend?” 

“Yes, parson,” answered a tall angular woman, 
rising to her feet. “I would like the congregation to 
pray for my husband.” 

“Why, Sister Hannah,” exclaimed the parson with 
a look of surprise. “You have no husband!” 

“T know I haven’t,”’ was the calm rejoinder of Sister 
Hannah. “I want all hands to pitch in and help me 
pray for one.” 

Speaking of the ethics of trade and the rivalry that 
used to exist among hardware jobbers before the 
formulation of the hardware jobbers’ associations, 
Oscar Barker told of the rivalry between the two local 
doctors, which was very keen, and they never lost an 
opportunity of “scoring” off one another. 

On one occasion they met and Dr. Lancet said to 
his colleague: 

“T notice that you occasionally take a patient out for 
a drive.” 

“Yes,” was Dr. Endem’s reply. “I think it does 
them good.” 

“But, my dear sir, it isn’t professional. I never do 
ai 

“No,” was Dr. Endem’s retort, “I notice that when 
your patients go driving the undertaker usually accom- 
panies them.” 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








Announcement is made that the Rathbone-Sard 
Electric Company, Albany, New York, will soon start 
to make electric stoves and cooking specialties in their 
new plant recently completed. All machinery will be 
electric-driven, and the capacity of the plant will be 
about 50,000 electric ranges per year. The new com- 
pany is allied with Rathbone-Sard & Company, manu- 
facturers of stoves and ranges for coal and wood, and 


R. E. Sard is president of both companies. 
-oo 


DEVICE PATENTED. 





FUEL BURNING 


William C. Skinner, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
has been granted United States patent rights un- 
der number 1,225,280, for a 
-A uel Burning Device, de- 

scribed herewith: 

4 In a uel burning device, the 
combination with the fuel cham- 
ber, of a combustion chamber lo- 
cated centrally of said fuel cham- 
er... ber, an air chamber outside of 
s said fuel chamber, there being 
ry ‘ & openings for permitting air to 
pass laterally from the air cham- 
{ ber through the fuel chamber to 
the combustion’ chamber, and a 
ii alps ae normally closed grate beneath said 
; ea ® §=6fuel chamber and air chamber, 
sf i v said grate being adjustable to 
provide openings through which 
finely divided ash can be removed 
from the fuel chamber and the 

air chamber. 
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NICKEL PLATING FOR STOVES. 
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In a history of stoves prepared by W. J. Keep he 
devotes considerable space to nickel plating for decor- 
ating stoves. Regarding this he says: 

Ores containing nickel are of a complex nature and it is 
difficult to separate the nickel from. other ores of cobalt, 
arsenic, copper, etc. Nickel alloys, such as German silver, 
were made long before the pure metal could be separated in 
a commercial way. In 1868, Monnier, of Philadelphia, pat- 
ented a process for separating nickel, but for several years 
after that it was not obtainable in sufficient quantities to make 
possible its introduction in the mechanical arts. Wharton 
made nickel cooking utensils as early as 1873. 

Nickel was not used in Europe before 1875, when exten- 
sive deposits of ore were found in New Caledonia and were 
shipped to France to be smelted. Nickel plating, or the 
deposition of nickel on iron and the softer metals, was in- 
vented by Isaac Adams, Jr., of Boston, the patents having 
been secured from 1869 to 1872. During the winter of 1871-2 
a working exhibit of the Adams process was shown at the 
Mechanics Institute’s fair in New York City. At the same 
fair Fuller, Warren and Company, Troy, New York, exhibited 
Keep’s base-burning stove with a fire in it. This was the 
first stove having a double row of mica lights. This stove 
was purchased by a New York banker who requested that all 
of the surfaces be nickel plated and polished to serve as an 
attraction in his bank. The cost of this work by the Adams 
process was considerably in excess of $100. It is stated that 
this was the first application of nickel to stove parts. 

In 1876 a Detroit manufacturer installed a nickel-plating 
plant and both Fuller, Warren and Company, and the Detroit 
company exhibited portable nickel-plated parts at the Centen- 
nial exhibition in Philadelphia, in 1876. Prior to 1877 a plating 


firm in Alabama was making nickel trimmings for several 
firms. 


Mr. Keep was the first one to use a portable, carved nickel 
band on the front edge of the top of a cooking range. This 
was in 1877 or 1878. Portable nickel rings were used on the 
tops of base-burners before that time. 

About 1885, the stove company in Detroit determined to 
nickel the edges of range tops and as the carved,- portable 
edges did not meet with the views of the heads of this com- 
pany, they decided to adopt a plain edge. Soon thereafter, 
another concern made steel edges which were nickel-plated, 
but up to that time manufacturers in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
furnished the greater part of nickel trimmings for stoves. 

The use of elaborate nickel decoration followed the ex- 
piration of the Adams patents in 1887. In the west, carved 
ornamentation and a white unpolished background were the 
prevailing styles, while in the New England states, plain, pol- 
ished nickel was preferred. Within the last 10 years plain 
nickel has come into general use. 
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CLAY STOVES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


In Russia the stoves are made of brick and are so 
built in that the family sleeps over the top in order to 
keep warm. 

In China there is a rough clay stove made especially 
for the rice kettle. These stoves sell for a few cents. 
The Chinese also have a clay “bed stove,” shaped 
something like a curled-up cat and used like an Amer- 
ican water bottle. 

In Germany they have stoves made of porcelain, 
curiously decorated. Porcelain stoves hold the heat a 
long time. 

In Italy they use an earthen hand warmer with good 
results.—Clay Magazine. 


~~ 
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PATENTS STOVE. 





Berry A. Baxter, Mansfield, Ohio, assignor to the 
New Method Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 
1,228,519, for a stove described herewith: 


In a heating apparatus, a body in- 
cluding a front wall formed with an 
opening, a rear wall, and a top, a curved © 
deflector extending from the front wall 
adjacent the lower edge of the open end 
inclining upwardly and rearwardly within 
the body and terminating in spaced rela- 
tion to the rear wall, the upper edge of 
the deflector being approximately in line 
with the upper edge of the front wall open- 
ing, a burner arranged within the body 
in approximate alinement with the upper 
edges of the deflector and the front wall 
opening, and adjacent the front wall, a 
baffle plate secured to the front wall im- 
mediately above the opening and extending 
transversely the body with its rear wall 
exceeding the minimum distance betwees 
the rear wall and curved deflector, said 
burner being formed to direct the flame therefrom toward the 
space intermediate the free ends of the curved deflector and 
baffle plate but at an angle to the rear wall, whereby air cur- 
rents are directed through the front waH opening above and 
below the burner and between the deflector and rear wall 
wholly to one side of the burner, a hollow member secured 
to the top of the body and being in communication with 
the body and with the atmosphere, said member having a 
passage in parallelism with the top of the body, with the 
passage opening to the body and having an outlet beyond 
the body, and a damner in the member to control the atmos- 
pheric communication of the body. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 64 to 70 inclusive. 








The Wyoming Shovel Works, at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, announce that on July I, every em- 
ploye of the Company will be presented with a life 
insurance policy, the premiums to be paid by the Com- 
pany, as long as they remain in the Company’s em- 
ploy. 

G. R. Stafford, well known to the hardware trade in 
the South, as he is a member of the Old Guard, has 
made a change, leaving the E. C. Atkins & Company 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, and has now transferred his 
allegiance to the Manning & Bowman Company of 
Meriden, Connecticut, and he will look after their in- 
terests in the South. 

The numerous employes of the O’Donnell Hard- 
ware Company, Washington, Indiana, were made glad 
by an announcement of the Company that each and 
every employe had been granted an increase in wages. 
The increase amounts to Io percent. The action was 
wholly voluntary on the part of the Company, and 
was taken to enable the employes to keep pace with 
the increased cost of living. 


Astin 


HARDWARE JOBBERS OF PITTSBURGH 
ENJOY PROSPEROUS TRADE. 


—_———_. 





According to The Dispatch of Pittsburgh, the 
wholesale hardware trade of the Pittsburgh district 
is enjoying unusual prosperity. They say in a recent 
issue: The wholesale hardware trade in the Pitts- 
burgh district has made a new high record for itself 
in the first quarter of this year and promises to con- 
tinue strong and active throughout 1917. Leading 
men in the business here estimate that the principal 
houses are doing a gross business of $1,250,000 worth 
of business a month at present. The increase in vol- 
ume of business by the ten principal wholesale hard- 
ware firms doing business out of Pittsburgh, as given 
for the first four months of 1917, shows an increase 
of 33% per cent over the first four months of last 
year. 

“A continuation of this volume of business through- 
out the year is expected,” said a leading wholesale 
hardware man, “and all indications are that this will be 
a banner year in the hardware jobbing trade. At pres- 
ent there is a slight slackening on account of the un- 
seasonable weather this spring. The continued rains 
and cool weather have delayed the speeding up of the 
fly screen, gardening tool and other household and 
agricultural features of the business. This, however, 
will be fast overcome as the summer months ap- 
proach.” The ten leading jobbers in Pittsburgh, ac- 


cording to men familiar with the business, supply 
nearly 200,000 customers, most of whom are retail 
hardware dealers in the Pittsburgh district and nearby 
states. The prosperity enjoyed by the jobbing houses 
is said to be merely the reflection of the prosperity 
of the retailers and that in turn to be a reflex of the 
prosperous conditions among the people in the ter- 
ritory covered by them. 


Sa oo 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington o1 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num. 
ber as given herewith: 

24571.—An exclusive agency is desired by a man in 
Irance for the sale of agricultural machinery and hardware. 

24574.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of twiSt drills, taps, saws, and new tool devices. Refer- 
ence. 

24575.—A firm in Spain desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of steel, hardware, chemicals, and kindred products. 
Reference. 

24580.—A man in Switzerland desires to purchase all 
kinds of cutlery. He also wishes to entertain an agency 
proposition. 

24589.—Quotations are desired by a man in France on 
steel sheets, rounds, nails, iron and steel implements. 

24585.—A business man from Denmark, who is now in 
the United States for the purpose of establishing a perma- 
nent office in this country, desires to represent in Russia 
American manufacturers and exporters of automobile acces- 
sories, tires, building materials, hardware, machine tools, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical goods, safety razors, steel rods, 
binding twine, etc. References. 

24596.—A man in Cuba desires to be put in touch with 
American manufacturers and exporters of hardware, ete. 
References, 

24597.—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 
sale of iron, pig iron, wire, tubes, metal plates, metal rods of 
all kinds, sheet iron, etc. Correspondence should be in Italian, 
French, or Greek. Quotations should be made c. i. f. desti- 
nation. Reference. Answers should be wired, if possible. 

24600.—An agency is desired by a man in Tunisia for the 
sale of steel products in sheets, rods, bars, nails, etc. Quota- 
tions should be made c. i. f. destination, if possible, otherwise 
f. o. b. New York with estimation of freight. Correspond- 
ence may be in English, but French is preferred. References. 

24607.—An exclusive agency is desired by a commission 
agent in Malta for the sale of enamel and earthenware, zinc, 
china, glass, hardware, etc. References. 

24625.—A companv in India wishes to be put in touch 
with American manufacturers and exporters of hardware, 
electric goods, etc. Catalogues, quotations, etc., should be 


submitted. References. 
*@e- 


ADJUSTABLE BAG HOLDER FOR FARMERS 
AND GRAIN DEALERS. 


For retailers in rural districts, George Wunder, 
Howard, South Dakota, offers an adjustable bag hold- 
er, which, it is said, every farmer and grain dealer can 
Samples and full particulars will be 





use to advantage. 
gladly sent upon request. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











EFFECTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF SPORTING 
GOODS AND OTHER LINES OF 
HARDWARE. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a win- 
dow display from the greatest retail district in the 
world, and it drew the attention of many of the busy 
shoppers who frequent State Street, Chicago, which 
would naturally indicate that the young man who ar- 
ranged it did his work unusually well. It received 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN \ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 

This window display was one of two arranged 
for the Bullard and Gormley Company on their State 
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Window Display of Sporting Goods Which Won Honorable Mention 
Arranged by Fred Kunter for the Bullard and Gorm!ey Company, Chicago. 


Window Display Competition. 


Two other windows are used to 
advantage on their Lake Street 


Street frontage. 
similarly good 
frontage. 

The subject of the window display is “Sporting 
Goods,” of all sorts and descriptions, and by the ex- 
cellent use of posters and cut-outs furnished by man- 
ufacturers, both foreground and background are 
brought into prominence, while furnishing a good 
“set-off” to the articles displayed. 

One of these cut-outs is pasted to the window plate 
in the left corner and shows a football player in full 
“regalia,” with head and shin guards, padded trousers, 
sweater, special shoes, etc. 

Behind Mr. “Center” there is a group of football 
appurtenances of various sorts. On the glass shelf 
in the left foreground basket balls, shoes, pumps, 
books of rules, ankle guards, etc., are arranged. 

Hidden by this figure is a punching bag attached 
to the background and on small bracket shelves and 





hooks are placed wire spring exercisers, sweaters, 
college pillows, etc., and at the extreme left, also 
hidden from view in the illustration, are groups of 
dumbbells, Indian clubs, etc. 

In the center of the window a display stand carries 
a number of sweaters, with foot balls, goif sticks and 
balls arranged on the floor around the stand. 

At the right shot guns and rifles are displayed on 
wooden T-stands, with game bags, pyramids of shell 
boxes, hunting shoes, decoys, flasks, vacuum bottles, 
etc., arranged on the floor. 

A glass shelf in the foreground carries a display of 
revolvers, hunting knives and other small articles 
used by the hunter. Pennants of various colleges are 
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fastened to the upper part of the background and add 
life to the entire window display. 

Every ‘article was supplied with an unobtrusive 
price ticket, thereby adding materially to the effective- 
ness of the arrangement. 

This attractive window display. was planned and 
carried out by Fred Kunter, one of the salesmen in 
the retail hardware department of the Bullard and 


Gormley Company, Chicago. 


-e-o 


PEOPLE JUDGE YOU BY YOUR WINDOWS. 


Show windows suggest a certain individuality. You 
have found in your own experience that the outward 
appearance of a store was a good index to the char- 
acter of the proprietor. And the windows you get 
up will reflect your personality to the people who pass 


but never enter. 
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Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Retail Hardware Association 








With an attendance of over three hundred, The 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National Retail 
Hardware Association opened in St. Louis on Tues- 
day morning, June 12. 

Feeling that never before has their convention been 
held under such conditions as exist today, the dele- 
gates present took an intense interest in all the details 
of the gathering and the business problems which were 
discussed. 

The headquarters of the Convention was the Jef- 
ferson Hotel in the Missouri city and the various meet- 
ings were held in the Auditorium on Locust Street. 

The convention was opened by President C. T. 
Woodward, who called on the assembled delegates to 
unite in the singing of “America,” after which Acting 
Mayor Aloe delivered the address of welcome, re- 
minding the convention that four large hardware con- 


cerns were located at St. Louis and the annual busi- 
ness done in this line was estimated at $50,000,000.00 
annually, about 1,000 commercial travelers being on 
the road for St. Louis houses. 

The invocation was delivered by Dr. W. P. Bo- 
gardus, who was followed by E. C. Simmons of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, Postmaster Colin 
Selph, and Richard Shapleigh, all of whom welcomed 
the delegates to the city. These addresses were re- 
sponded to, on behalf of the Association, by R. W. 


Hatcher, of Milledgeville, Georgia. 
At the close of this address, the President of the 
Association, C. T. Woodward, read his annual ad- 


dress, which was as follows: 
President Woodward’s Address. 

If you will look at your programs you will see the time 
has now arrived for what is commonly called the president’s 
address. It seems to me, that it had better be named the 
president's report of his stewardship of the National Asso- 
ciation for the past vear, and I can assure you that so far 
as I am concerned, it has been rather a busy though exceed- 
ingly pleasant one. 

There has never been a time during the life of any of us 
when our government and President needed the hearty co- 
operation and assistance of the business interests of these 
United States as they do now. I am sure there are no more 
loyal citizens than the retailers. They are giving their sons 
and trusted clerks to be used as our government may see fit. 
And they will do their part in financing this terrible war. 
On my last trip to Argos it was my pleasure to endorse Sec- 
retary Corey's suggestion that our National Association sub- 
scribe $5,000 for Liberty Bonds, which has been done. We 
as loyal citizens and business men must see to it that there 
is never a call made on us by our government that is not 
quickly fulfilled. 

During the vear just passed I have made some twelve 
trips to Argos. In October, with Secretary Corey, I attended 
the meeting in Atlantic City of the Jobbers’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations, and while there was treated with every 
courtesy and given an opportunity to appear before both 
organizations in executive session. 

Too Many Traveling Salesmen. 

In talking to the manufacturers, Mr. Corey and I both 
expressed the thought that the average retail hardware man 
is overburdened with traveling salesmen, and that we had 
been told time and time again it is absolutely necessary to 
have the large number of representatives call on us. We have 
always found them the finest of fellows, and apparently de- 
sirous of working for the best interests of the retailer. Such 
being the case, we felt these salesinen should be educated 
along lines other than simply being order takers, and sug- 


gested that they were in a position to be of greater assist- 
ance and benefit to the retailer. 

They could make suggestions whereby the retailer might 
perhaps make slight rearrangement of his stock, so that he 
would be able to display his goods to a better advantage, that 
he might suggest different sales plans that had been carried 
out successfully by other retailers and, in fact, there are any 
number of ways that he could make himself useful to the 
retailer, besides selling his goods. 

Mr. Fayette R. Plumb, president of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, at once took the matter up 
with the executive committee, and they requested their 
secretary, Mr. Mitchell, to send out a letter, which he did, to 
the different members of this association, requesting that 
their traveling salesmen be on the alert and in every way 
endeavor to assist the retailer, 

There was also a committee appointed with Mr. N. A. 
Gladding as chairman to confer with our National organiza- 
tion to arrange for the best plans possible to work along 
these lines. There have been some two or three meetings, but 
as it is an undertaking of large scope and great importance, 
no definite policies or plans have as yet been decided. How- 
ever, | feel sure that before long a working arrangement will 
be reached whereby traveling salesmen will be able to carry 
a fund of information as they go from place to place over 
this great country. 

It will be necessary for the retailers to remember that if 
they expect to derive any benefit along these lines from the 
salesmen that call upon them, they will have to be in a recep- 
tive mood, to at least listen, and where possible, accept the 
suggestions made by them. They must not get it into their 
heads, as so many retailers have, that they know ALL about 
their own business and do not need the suggestions of others. 
Even if a merchant is only able to make use of one or two 
good points suggested during the year he will certainly have 
derived benefit enough from them to have justified listening 
to those that he could not use 

They could be of great help to the retail clerks, edu- 
cating them to be better salesmen, assisting them in making 
outside sales on specialty lines. 

Guard Against Reduction of Cash Discounts. 

At this same meeting the advisability of reducing or 
doing away all togetier with cash discounts was discussed. 
This is a matter that every dealer should be vitally interested 
in and should never miss a chance to put in a protest against 
such business ruling. I think it would be far better to make 
the cash discount larger, rather than reduce it. 

In November I attended a special meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in Washington. I 
will not go into the details of this meeting as it will take 
entirely too long. 

In December I attended the Oklahoma state convention. 

The first of January attended the executive committee 
meeting of the National Association, at Argos, Indiana. 

The latter part of January I went to Dallas, Texas, at- 
tending their state association; from there to Washington 
with Assistant Secretary Sheets and D. Fletcher Barber to 
attend the regular annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
mecre of the United States, and, I might say at this point, 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is doing 
a great work, assisting the government in any and every way 
that it possibly can. So far as any direct benefit to the 
retailers of the United States, very little has been done, but 
I was given the assurance that just as soon as conditions 
are such as to make it possible, a retail department will be 
added to this chamber. It seems that the results derived from 
special committees on work of this kind have not been satis- 
factory and that they do not care to undertake any special 
work for retailers until they are in a position to carry it to 
such an extent that all will be satisfied with the results, and 
I believe that we should continue our membership in this 
organization. 

From Washington I journeyed to New York City, attend- 
ing the joint convention and exhibit of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

From there back home to spend Sunday, and on to De- 
troit, Michigan. 

From Detroit to St. Paul to attend the Minnesota con- 
vention. 

And after a short rest, to Hot Springs, attended the 
Arkansas convention. 

And last to Montgomery, Alabama, so that you see I 
endeavored to attend every convention that I possibly could 
and I assure you that it has been a great pleasure to me to 
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meet with the different state associations and give them what- 
ever assistance I possibly could, and in most places they cer- 
tainly made use of my time. 

During the year I have written about 1,700 letters, and 
as you will remember, when I was elected president of this 
association, I requested that the names of all new members 
be sent to me and that I would write them a personal letter. 
Quite a number of the secretaries took advantage of this, with 
the result that I have written to some 600 new members. 
Several of the secretaries did not see fit to send in the names 
so that I cannot tell just how many there might have been 
written if all the names of new members had been sent to me. 

State Conventions Use Uniform Program. 

I also suggested that as near as possible a uniform pro- 
gram be used at the different state conventions, and this plan 
was adopted by several states as an experiment. In the mid- 
dle West we made use of certain speakers along certain lines, 
and from the reports that I received J think our uniform pro- 
gram idea is very satisfactory, and believe that it should be 
continued from year to year, so that all the different state 
--nectgpaama will be working and thinking along the same 
ines 

For some two or three years past there has been more or 
less talk of the National Association getting into field work. 
As it was a problem that was rather difficult to handle, and 
not knowing just the best way to figure it out so that we 
would be justified in employing a’ field man, it has been put 
off from time to time until we finally decided to make a 
definite start on this new venture. I am pleased and gratified 
to say that we have secured the services of Mr. S. R. Miles, 
who needs no introduction to this assembly, and he is now a 
member of our national family. 

Just at the time he reported for work, our editor, Mr. 
A. E. Towne, and associate editor, Mr. Lawrence Corey, 
enlisted in the Officers’ Reserve Corps,’so that we have not 
been able to go any further with our field work plans, as we 
have had to use Mr. Miles in an editorial capacity; but we 
feel sure that in the near future we will get started out on 
this work, and that the results will prove satisfactory to all. 

The work of our Price and Service Bureau has been badly 
handicapped the past year so far as price information is con- 
cerned. As you all know, a price today is not any good tc- 
morrow. But this branch of our work is of great importance 
and should be continued. 

I wish to put forth a suggestion to the hardware manu- 
facturers of this country: The time will come in the future 
when there will be a reconstruction of prices, and while I do 
not believe they will ever reach the low level of the past, they 
will be much lower than at present. When this time arrives, 
let me ask in the name of the hardware retailers of the United 
States, that we receive fair consideration. Do not give one 
retailer 50 percent off and another 30 percent off, and then 
expect us to thrive and meet the competition of the giant 
stores of the large cities. 

We know that we are the trade arteries through which 
95 percent of your products pass to the ultimate consumer. 
In all fairness should we not receive fair consideration? 

As retailers we have found that our business the past 
year has been one of many complex situations; with the 
manufacturer and jobber asking prices much higher than those 
published by the catalogue house, and which in most instances 
they filled at their published price, it has been impossible for 
the retailer to get a price that the cost would demand and 
still meet competition. It often times occurs to me that the 
hardware jobbers have not done their part in assisting the 
retailer as they should during these abnormal times. Many 
retailers have been asleep and did not use good judgment in 
the pricing of their goods, often times paying more for re- 
placing their goods than they received for them. 

There have been many other matters of more or less 
importance that have come up in the past year that if I were 
to undertake to go into the details of all of them, I am very 
much afraid you would become wearied. 

It does seem to me that we should receive the same 
co-operation from the jobbers as we do from the manufac- 
turers, especially along the line of work that their salesmen 
might be of more benefit to the retailer. 

I cannot see where there is any danger of prosecution 
under the Sherman law by a close understanding between 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer when their sole endeavor 
is to make better business men, and place the goods into the 
hands of the consumer at the lowest possible prices. Under 
conditions that we are now working it seems to me every 
branch of the trade should heartily co-operate in work along 
this line, and it should be our endeavor to maintain as low a 
price as the present conditions will allow, and that all use- 
less or needless expense be obliterated, so that we, as business 
men, can do our part in this great undertaking, that our gov- 
ernment is now pushing to ithe utmost. While it may not be 


possible for us to shoulder guns and go to the front, we can 
at least do our little part at home by seeing that every leak 
that adds one nenny to the cost of merchandise is so tightly 
stopped that there can be no complaint in any way against 
our business administration. 

We have been quite active the past year on research and 
efficiency work, more especially on the research end of it, as 
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we felt that there were certain statistics that we should have 
before we were in a position to offer any suggestions that 
will make the retailer more efficient. This work will be 
thoroughly gone into by Mr. Sheets, who has charts that will 
demonstrate the need of greater efficiency, or rather good 
sound business principles that should be injected in every 
retail hardware store. 

I regret to say that there has been some unfavorable 
comment on the tendency of some of our insurance com- 
panies to over-step the lines that have been followed in the 
past and they are inclined to write insurance for those who 
are not members of some state association. It seems to me 
that we have a field large enough whereby they could con- 
fine their business to members of state associations, as they 
have in the past, and I am sure that the results will be much 
more satisfactory than if they break over the boundaries. 

Tendencies to Overcome. 

| believe all of you here will realize that I have no axe 
to grind so far as official position is concerned in the Na- 
tional Association. I have had every honor paid me that is 
possible for our National Association to give to any one, and 
I assure you that it is very much appreciated on my part. 
And the things that I say, as I read further, I trust will be 
taken kindly, as they are only meant for the best interests of 
our National and state associations. 

There seems to me to be a growing tendency in our 
National Association of working politics in to get certain 
people as members.of our National executive committee, and 
officers of our Association, and I believe that in an organ- 
ization of this kind the association should seek the man, and 
not the man the position. 

There is also some tendency to endeavor to place men in 
official positions owing to their respective locations. This 
should not be, as it is absolutely necessary that any one 
accepting a position in the National association should have 
his business so arranged that he can give whatever time and 
attention is needed for the best interests to the association. 

In other words, the association is bigger than any one 
man’s ambition, and it should not be highly important that a 
man is from the east, the west, the north or the south, when 
he is made a member of the official family of the National 
organization; the big thing to take into consideration is his 
fitness to fill the position. 

I have also noticed that in several states there is a. ten- 
dency to publish what is termed official organs of that par- 
ticular state, while other states have tied up with some inde- 
pendent publication, and name it ‘as their particular official 
organ. That should not be. There should be only one 
official association organ, and that should be the National 
Retail Hardware Bulletin. There were never truer sayings 
than these two: “In Unity there is strength” and “United 
we stand, or divided we fall.” Our National Association, be- 
ing comprised of the different state associations, is in the 
same position as our government was in 61. So that I trust 
that in the future that the different states will lose sight of 
their ambition to become in a sense a world power within 
themselves, and give their strength and co-operation to the 
National Association. JI am not giving this as a criticism, but 
more as a warning, because I believe you fully realize that if 
our different states go into competition with themselves (the 
National Association) none of us will be able to reach the 
goal that we are all after. It is only through the closest co- 
operation that we can hope to accomplish most for the trade. 

The past year has been one of the most pleasant and 
profitable of my life time. The friendships I have made, the 
people whom:I have met all over these United States, have 
brought more into my life than I ever expected to receive. 
The most friendly relations have existed between Secretary 
Corey, Assistant Secretary Sheets, Editor Towne, and in fact, 
the entire office force at Argos and myself. The same is true 
of the entire executive committee. I have not endeavored to 
regulate or run the office of the National Association by let- 
ter writing, but have given my time and spent your money 
in going to Argos and there talking over matters and adjust- 
ing or deciding on whatever might be done to advantage, and 
the results have been very gratifying and satisfactory. I 
would advise any National president in the future to make 
his arrangements to meet with the office force in Argos as 
often as he possibly can. 

I assure you, gentlemen, I have given you the very best 
administration that I possibly could, and if any mistakes have 
been made, or things left undone, it is the mistake of the 
head, and not the heart. If, in the future, at any time I can 
be of service to our organization it will be my pleasure to 
do so, no matter in what capacity, and I wish to thank all of 
the hardware dealers of the different states for the kindly 
words and letters I have received from them, and bespeak 
for my successor the same hearty co-operation that you have 
given me. 

Following the address of the President which covers 
accurately the year’s activities, the reports of Secre- 
tary M. L. Corey; Treasurer M. J. Thomas; the 


Auditing Committee, the Bulletin Committee, Legis- 
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lative Committee and the Insurance Committee were 
read and ordered accepted and placed on file. 

This took most of the day and after the opening of 
the Question Box, the convention adjourned till eve- 
ning, when a theater party was given the delegates 
at the Park Theater. 

WEDNESDAY’S MEETINGS. 

The morning session of Wednesday was occupied 
pretty completely with an exhaustive address on 
‘Hardware Research and Efficiency” delivered by H. 
P. Sheets, assistant secretary of the Association, who 
illustrated his address with various charts and took 
up the following subjects, “the Beginning of a Trade 
Survey, the data gathered, conclusions drawn from 
the research, changing conditions and demands, bet- 
ter methods, better business, and intensive study of 
the trade territory.” 

Policies and selling problems and the opportunities 
of the organization were discussed, the leading speak- 
ers being Jt P. Brown of Hillsboro, Illinois; Otto 
Stoughstad of Northwood, North Dakota; S. H. Sulli- 
van of Sullivan, Missouri, and T. J. McCarty of Fort 
Branch, Indiana. 

In the evening of Wednesday an outing on the 
Mississippi River was given the visiting delegation, on 
the steamer Grey Eagle, which was hugely enjoyed 
‘by every delegate who was in attendance at the Con- 
vention. 

CLOSING SESSIONS ON THURSDAY. 

The sessions which had been filled to the brim with 
interesting addresses and discussions were brought to 
a close on Thursday, with the reports of the various 
committees and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

In the morning, the Convention listened to an ad- 
mirable address on “Community Cooperation and 
Prosperity” by T. N. Witten. ‘Association Policies 
and Problems” were discussed and also the subject, 
“How Can State and National Associations Best 
Serve Their Members,” was given an exhaustive dis- 
cussion. 

On Thursday evening, to mark the close of one of 
the most interesting and instructive conventions held 
by the National Association in some time, a banquet 
was given at the Planters Hotel, at which there was 
'a splendid attendance. 


SPECIAL TOUR BY THE NEW ENGLAND 
DELEGATION. 


The delegation from the New England and Con- 
necticut Hardware Dealers Associations consisting of 
President James Strockbine of Watertown, Connecti- 
cut; F, Alexander Chandler of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiram W. Colton, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Miss 
Colton and lady friend of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Secretary George A. Fiel and Mrs. Fiel of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, and Secretary Hitchcock and sister of 
Woodbury, Connecticut, who attended the National 
Convention at St. Louis, traveled by special tour and 
made several interesting stops by the way. They left 
Boston on June 8, stopping at Niagara Falls, New 
York, leaving Buffalo by steamer to Detroit, Michi- 

‘gan, stopping in Chicago and arriving at St. Louis 
on June rr. 
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At the close of the convention the party traveled to 
Pittsburgh, where a day was spent in sight seeing, 
leaving in the evening for Philadelphia. From this 
city a side trip to Atlantic City, New Jersey, was to 
be enjoyed, the party spending Sunday at this famous 
watering resort and leaving on Monday night for their 
homes in New England. 





FRAME FOR GRINDSTONES PATENTED. 


George C. Guy, Batavia, Illinois, assignor to the 
Aurora Door Hanger and Specialty Company, Aurora, 
Illinois, has obtained United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,226,969, for a frame for grindstones 


described herewith: 


Pe aces OF In a collapsible grindstone 

. frame, the combination with 
a pair of side pieces each 
comprising a horizontal top 
and two legs, of a pair of 
crossed brace pieces at each 
end forming the only connec- 
tions between the legs of the 
side pieces pivoted to each 
other and each detachably se- 
cured at one end to one of 
the side pieces and forming 
the only connections between 
the legs of the two side pieces, 
and detachable connections 
between the tops of said side 
pieces, which when detached, 
permit the side pieces being 
collapsed toward each other 
without changing their shape. 
——_—_— --&-@-e _ 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY IN A UNIQUE 
ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING DISPLAY. 


To those who have watched the evolution in the 
marvelous electrical displays on the advertising boards 
which overlook Times Square, New York, probably 
the most noted of any in the world for elaborateness, 
it would seem impossible to create a new design for 
catching the eye of the metropolitan visitor. But the 
assertion is being made that the impossible has been 
accomplished in the new display which is about to be 
launched by an organization of business houses scat- 
tered over the United States. Among those who will 
benefit by the new electrical wonder will be the Nichol- 
son Iile Company of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The firm states that when the switches are turned 
on, New York people will see the accomplishment of 
the greatest and most marvelous electrical effect ever 
accomplished. The picture which will be made will 
be of surpassing beauty and novel in every detail 
with constantly changing light and figures, all com- 
bining to make a bewildering display of color and 
beauty. 

The dominant figure of the new advertising fea- 
ture will be the emblem of the Association, which 
represents Honor, Quality, Strength and Service. 
About this will be grouped the names of the members 
of the organization in brilliantly illuminated letters, 
with their individual announcements and messages, 
the whole interspersed with general publicity an- 
nouncements designed to stimulate high business 
standards. There is no doubt that the new idea will 
come in for a great deal of favorable inspection and 
comment which will be splendid publicity for the 
Nicholson File Company and their well-known prod- 


11Ct. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Carolinas Retail Hardware Association, Wrightsville, 
Beach, North Carolina, June 19, 20 and 21. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
June 20 and 21, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Raymond Marsh, 
Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Chicago, Julv 17, 18 and 19. 


- 


FAILURE. 





What is a failure? It’s only a spur to a man who 
receives it right. And it makes the spirit within him 
stir to go in once more and fight. If you never have 
failed, it’s an even guess you never have won a high 


success.—Edmund Cooke. 
———__— -__—_ ~~» @-s— 


HINGES PATENTED. 


Charles J. Soss,.New York City, assignor of one- 
third to Henry Soss and one-third to Samuel Soss. of 
New York City, and Joseph Soss, New York City, 
have procured United States patent rights, under 
numbers 1,228,981 and 1,228,982, for two hinges, de- 


scribed herewith: 

Number 1,228,981: A hinge butt or 
member comprising a _ plate-shaped 
head provided with an arm formed 
from a sheet of metal and compris- 
ing a central part at right angles to 
said head, and having one end por- 
tion parallel therewith and flush 
1,228,981 gf \b therewith and ranging transversely 

thereof and having a shank at right 
angles thereto secured centrally in said head, said arm being 
also provided with another end portion at an acute angle to 
the central portion and provided at its end with a ring or 
eye formed by bending said sheet of metal. 

















: Number 1,228,982: The com- 

Qa? PRE . 

__—~ = ——-—-, bination with two parts, one 
a ° ° 

a- of which - movable and 
— Ss 1,228,982i adapted to swing in a prede- 
Se nee RIE termined arc, said parts being 
pe “tees —*1 each provided with flange 





plates at right angles thereto, 
of a hinge consisting of sep- 
arate butt members secured to 
the inner side of said flange 
fii plates and connected by fold- 

ing and swinging parts moral- 
ly connected therewith and with each other. 


a a 
OBITUARY. 

















Ralph S. Greenlee. 

Ralph S. Greenlee, one of the founders of the 
Northwestern Stove Repair Company, the Northwest- 
ern Foundry Company, the Greenlee Foundry Com- 
pany of Chicago and the machinery manufacturing 
business of Greenlee Brothers and Company, of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, died at his late home, 640 Irving Park 
Boulevard, Chicago, on Monday, June 11. 

Mr. Greenlee had been a resident of Chicago since 
1863, coming to the city from Conneautville, Ohio, 
where he was born April 13, 1838. 

The various business enterprises with which he was 
connected, were founded by him in conjunction with 
his brother, Robert L. Greenlee, who died in IQI5. 

The funeral was held on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 13, from the manufacturers’ late home. Many 
friends in the stove and manufacturing trade paid 
their final tribute to one of the pioneers in the indus- 
try in the Middle West. 
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Jamer P. McKinney. 

James P. McKinney, President and Treasurer of 
the McKinney Manufacturing Company, Northside, 
Pittsburgh, makers of builders’ hardware, died on 
June 5th at his home, 1047 Shady Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, at the age of sixty-nine. Mr. McKinney was 
born in Troy, New York; served in the Civil War; 
and with his brother, W. S. McKinney, founded the 
McKinney Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati in 
1855; and after 1878 this was established at North- 
side, Pittsburgh. He was also prominently con- 
nected with other business organizations, school 
boards, churches, etc., and was a member of the 
Duquesne Club of Pittsburgh. A widow, two daugh- 
ters, two sons and a large circle of friends mourn his 


death. 
John J. Spowers. 

Word is received of the death of John Jesse Spow- 
ers, aged seventy-seven, at his late home, 1o1 Pierre- 
pont street, Brooklyn, New York, on June 7. Mr. 
Spowers was the founder of the Jersey City Gal- 
vanizing Company at 112 John street, New York, and 
was also a member of the Brooklyn, New York, Press 


Club. 


ee) 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Indiana. 

J. J. Bullet and Son, Corydon, have incorporated their 
hardware business with a capital stock of $24,000. The in- 
corporators are: John Bullet, Ed S. Bullet and Frank E. 
Dropsey. 

lowa. 

A. J. Bensmiller, Oskaloosa, has opened a hardware store 
at 206 First Avenue E. 

H. J. Failor has purchased the interest of his brother 
George in the hardware store at Gilman. 

F. H. Sterns and Son, Iowa Falls, have sold their hard- 
ware store to C. W. Peterson of LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

C. R. Klatt, Madelia, has sold his hardware store to War- 
ner and Bakke. 

C. J. Fortham, Clitherall, has traded his hardware store 
for the Halverson farm. 

S. F. Akin has purchased the M. C. Campton hardware 
store at Farmington. 

Alldrin and Son, Warroad, have sold their hardware 
store to John E. Wahlberg and J. W. Person. 

J. A. Ball, Northome, has sold his hardware store to F. 
H. Keyes and Frank Green, who moved the stock to Inter- 


national Falls. 
Montana. 


W. B. Brookshire, Laredo, will open a hardware store. 
P. H. McCarty and F. Van Wagenen, Thoeny, have en- 
gaged in the hardware business. 
The Winter hardware store at Kremlin has been opened. 
Nebraska. 
The hardware store of B. O. Daubert at Norfolk was de- 
stroyed by fire, with a loss of $8,000. 
North Dakota. 
W. H. Dixon Lumber Company has bought the Archer 
hardware stock at Tioga. 
The Vallancy Brothers, Mandan, are building an addition 
to their hardware business. 
South Dakota. 
Charles Hawkinson has sold his hardware store at Roslyn 


to Swert Hustad. 
Wisconsin. 


L. C. Baker and W. M. Coxe, Whitewater, have dis- 
solved partnership in the hardware business, Mr. Baker con- 
tinuing. 

Simon K. Twetten, Luck, has sold his interest in the hard- 
ware business to his son Seymour. 

Westland Brothers, Lewis, have opened a hardware store. 

W. A. Traver has purchased the hardware store of E. C. 
Harrison at Lake Geneva. 

The Cash Hardware Store, Merrill, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 by W. Schult, Robert Voigt 
and William H. Voigt. 

R. V. Meyer has purchased the interest of Herman Sen- 
ger in the Kutzke-Senger hardware store at Portage. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








GOVERNMENT TO USE LARGE NUMBER OF 
MOTORCYCLES. 


That the United States government is preparing to 
use motorcycles in army service on a gigantic scale is 
indicated by the announcement that bids will be re- 
ceived on from one to 10,000 motorcycles, 5,000 of 
which are to be equipped with side cars. The pur- 
chase of these machines involves the training of men 
to operate them, which will become a part of the duties 
of the motor transport committee of the council of 
national defense. 
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AUTOMOBILE LOCK PATENTED. 


Under number 1,228,633, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Harley I. Abbott, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, for an automobile lock described in 


the following: 

A lock for a steer- 
ing mechanism com- 
prising a pair of 
semi-circular mem- 
bers formed of flat 
metal and  perma- 
nently secured to the 
steering post casing, 
an apertured lug 
formed by the exten- 
sion of one of said 
members, a remov- 
able element compris- 
ing flat metal mem- 
bers bent at one end 
to form laterally ex- 
tending U-shaped 
portions, said portions being hinged together and adapted to 
be closed to form a flat loop for engagement with the spoke 
of a steering wheel, said members being given a quarter 
turn and bent at right angles to said U-shaped sections and 
brought into aligning contact, said sections being further 
provided with registering openings adapted to be slid over 
the lug of the semi-circular member and a lock for engage- 
ment with said lug. 
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DEVICE MAKES NIGHT DRIVING SAFE. 





In the majority of cities, the use of permanent light 
dimmers is compulsory because of the great number 
of accidents caused by automobile drivers and 
pedestrians losing their bearings in the blinding glare 
of approaching headlights. These dimmers are, how- 
ever, not practicable for dark streets and country 
roads, where a flood of light is essential to safe driv- 
ing. This flood of light is an advantage for a single 
driver, but in the case of automobiles passing each 
other, it puts the drivers in equal, imminent danger 
from each other’s lamps. To remedy this condition, 
the Glareducer, a simple attachment which is fastened 
to the steering post, has been introduced, and accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, motorists will understand 
and appreciate at once its use, need, convenience and 
application. The glare-reducing means is a rectangular 
pane of glass supported in front of the driver, and can 


be turned down out of the way when not in use. Full 
particulars, together with price list, will be sent upon 
request, by the Rock Island Manufacturing Company, 


Rock Island, Illinois. 


SLIDING DOOR EQUIPMENT FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE GARAGES. 


To meet the demand for a fixture that will allow 
hinge doors to fold and: swing inside private or pub- 
lic garages, the R-W Number 435 Sliding Door Equi- 
ment has been designed. As pictured herewith, four 




































































R-W Number 435 Sliding Door Outfit. 


doors hinged together are used, one pair folding to 
each side into the garage and out of the way, although 
when needed, three, five and six doors can be used, in 
which case the center doors swing free, making ideal 
entrance doors. With this equipment, a tight, weather- 
proof job is said to be obtained, which saves heat in 
cold weather because of the close flush fit. According 
to the manufacturers, the doors will not sag under any 
conditions and are prevented from warping at the top. 
All the necessary hardware, excepting the knob lock, 
is furnished by the Company and each set is furnished 
with blue prints to assist carpenters in erecting. Full 
particulars of the entire line of R-W Garage Door 
Equipment are contained in the catalog which can be 
secured by addressing the Richards-Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


a 
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RESTRICT YOUR CREDIT BUSINESS. 





Insist on cash payments from unknown persons 
and restrict credit with everyone as much as possible. 
Out of ten long credit customers one will default and 
you will lose more because of that one than you will 
make out of the other nine. Be particularly cautious 
with new customers who pay small bills quickly and 
then give large orders without any cash payment being 
stipulated. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 





ee 


A LITTLE PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 





In the preparation of advertis¢éments for insertion 
in newspapers, it might be well to bear in mind that 
such publications, and especially the advertising sec- 
tions, are to a great extent read or perused super- 
ficially, and do not receive as much attention and 
deliberation as is accorded usually to “magazine” pub- 
lications. Hence, a newspaper advertisement, to at- 
tract and hold the reader’s interest, must be so con- 
stituted that it will make a strong appeal at first glance, 
and will emphasize that appeal upon closer inspection. 
This precept excludes the advertisement which has a 
striking appearance and poor in insufficient text mat- 
ter, also the advertisement which is verbose and tires 
the reader before he has gone half way through. 
Novelty in an advertisement is perhaps one of the 


most potent factors in making a favorable impression, 
and when this novelty is supplemented by adequate, 


live copy matter, we have the advertisement that will 
be read to the finish and will fully accomplish its pur- 
pose.—Jonas Babick. 

* * * 


Generally, visitors to our domiciles are gladly wel- 


_comed and hospitably entertained, but not so with our 


annual guest, Mr. Fly. Instead of extending him a 
joyous greeting, we utilize every means at our dis- 
posal to exterminate his multitudinous brood. The fly 


may serve some useful purpose, but to us he is a 


*,, 
MR. FLY. 


Screen Doors, 
Screen Windows, 
Fly Swatters, 
Garbage Cans, 


White Wash Brush- 
es and a full line of 
Rakes, Shovels and 
Brooms will. help 
you to eliminate 
him: 

Poe Hardware & Supply Co. 
Phone 14 Phone 15 

213 S. Main St. 





L'* breed in all kinds of fulth 

[steet food end drink by germ leden tect 
Each female fy can ley 130 eggs 

Goreens should be used to keep them out 














germ breeder, a disease carrier, a pest in general, so 
that we have no scruples about doing everything possi- 
ble to wipe him off the face of the earth. 

Towards this end we apply both preventive and 
curative measures, the former of course being of far 
more consequence. The four-inch double column ad- 


vertisement shown herewith, which the Poe Hardware 
and Supply Company, Greenville, South Carolina, in- 
serted in the Greenville Daily News, features such 
preventives as garbage cans, white wash brushes, 
rakes, shovels and brooms, together with such rem- 
edies as screen doors, screen windows and fly swat- 
ters. The thick border easily attracts attention; the 
illustration, the catchy heading and the pertinent notes 
underneath the picture all lend interest to the adver- 
tisement, and about the only thing lacking is the quo- 
tation of several prices to change the interest on the 
part of the reader into desire. 


* * * 


Very few, if any, men who had any possible use 
for a pair of pliers would ignore an advertisement of 
the type shown herewith. Why? Simply because it 
effectively accomplishes everything that an advertise- 
ment can do. It attracts attention by the large bold- 
face heading; supplements this with a two-line sup 
heading that engenders interest ; promotes interest and 


GEMMA MERE SEMEL LES LA EAS TRO RESTS STARS RSS: 


:COMBINATION 
PLIERS 


“An extremely attractive general 


utility and house tool. Size, 8 ins. 


A firm, gripping plier with face of 
jaws milled to. preyent slipping. - Pos- 
sesses milled. feature for holding bolts, 
nuts, pipe, rods,‘etc:, contains 3 wire cut- 
ters, forged of special plier steel, accurate- 
ly tempered, carefully fitted and highly 
polished, with’ “Don’t Slip” knurled 


so: 


nohnandSaansooRonocon nikduaooooRANpAdoOHANnOOOOANDE: 


























Sr: Coe ge cpeae 


handles. 
SPECIAL “7. 65 
Via Mail 5c Extra Cc 

Manual WEKS ( Large 
Training HARD Selection 
Equipment — OO WARE Co. Benches, 2 
in All Its Crary 230-234. Tool’ Cabinets: 
Branches Seek as shal et [DIAMOND and Chesis 


be 


NEEL EDS. SEER CERT SESE SS 


changes it into desire by the illustration and the de- 
scriptive copy; and finally rouses the reader to action 
by the special offer of a certain price for a certain 
period, and the provision for purchase by mail. More 
than this the advertisement could not possibly do, and 
the omission of any of these factors would undoubt- 
edly detract from its resultfulness. The Steiner & 
Voegtly Hardware Company, who ran this advertise- 
ment in- the Pittsburgh papers, have a creed linked 
with their name plate which makes interesting read- 
ing for the public. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








PREPAREDNESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


The Preparedness Meeting is the official designation 
of the Semi-Annual meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, which is to be 
held in Chicago on July 18-20. The officials of the 
Society feel it will prove the most important of any 
summer meeting ever held by them, as there are sub- 
jects to be discussed which will be of vital importance 
to the trade and also to the work of the Government 
in the conduct of the present war. 


According to the program as now arranged, the 
special features will be the Military Session at which 
there will be addresses by representatives of the 
Army, the Navy and the Department of Agriculture. 
An address on the heating of Cantonments and a paper 
on Shop Organization and Business Efficiency show- 
ing how manufacturers can best render service to the 
Government. 

The Drying Session will take up the subject of the 
preservation of vegetables and food supplies by dry- 
ing, with special reference to the economic problems 
of the nation. 

The District Heating Session will discuss central 
heating topics and economic features of the present 
industrial problems. 

There will also be several addresses pertaining to 
research and technical topics in the field of Heating 
and Ventilation. 

In sending out the call for the meeting, the invita- 


tion states: 
The Society’s Part in the War. 
Since the inception of the war, the officials of the 


Society have been active in attempts to bring the re- 
sources of the organization before the government. 
Early in April, the President wrote to the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy, formally tendering the serv- 
ices of the Society, if needed, and grateful responses 
were received. From the Navy Department, a request 
came for the appointment of a Committee to cooper- 
ate. This Committee has been appointed and is pre- 
paring to render actual technical service. 

Recently the President has been in communication 
with the Department of Agriculture and finds that 
there is need of very definite assistance in the matter 
of drying for the preservation of food products. In 
view of the recent Governmental edict debarring the 
use of tin for canning foods, it has become of the 
greatest importance to study the other methods of 
preservation of fruits and vegetables, the principal one 
of which is drying, as is so extensively used abroad. 

The Government has indicated that a distinct serv- 
ice will be rendered by holding the Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing in July, as usual, without regard to the war situa- 


tion, The importance of civilian cooperation with the 
Government was never so important as it is now— 
there are many important problems to be handled and 


it is the duty of every member of the Society to assist. 
The Safety of the Nation 
demands that 
Business Must Go On! 


GSCHWIND FURNACE COMPANY AND STAR 
IRON WORKS COMPANY MERGE. 








The Gschwind Furnace Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the Star Iron Works Company of Gowanda, 
New York, have merged, and the name of the new 
organization is the Star Iron Works Company, Incor- 
porated, of Gowanda, New York. Its plant, foundry, 
machine shop and main office are at Gowanda with a 
branch office at 15 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The officers of the new Company are: 

C. E. Gschwind, Youngstown, Ohio, President and 
Sales Manager; W. W. Watson, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vice-President; D. H. Foster, Gowanda, New York, 
Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager. These 
officers together with Edward Foster and Robert 
Congdon, Attorney, constitute the Board of Directors. 


a 


WARM AIR HEATER MANUFACTURERS TO 


CO-OPERATE IN MATTER OF HEATING 
CANTONMENTS. 








President John D. Green of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association, which held its 
Fourth Annual meeting at Cleveland this week, has 
appointed Secretary Allen W. Williams and Jesse 
McHenry to co-operate with the committee represent- 
ing the National Association of Stove Manufacturers 
who have been at Washington for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Government in connection with re- 
quirements for heating the thirty thousand canton- 
ment buildings now being constructed. 
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HANDSOME LATTICE STEEL REGISTER. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the Auer 
Lattice Steel Register, described as one of the most 
“aristocratic” grill registers on the market. It is 
equipped with a patented deflector operating device 
which is simple yet positive in action, and the deflector 
is embossed to make it rigid and tight closing. 

Like the Auer Steel Register, the Lattice type has 
a deep back frame which telescopes into the register 
box, thus, it is said, making a tight fitting connection. 
These registers are fastened to the wall by two round 
head screws, furnished with the registers, which screw 
into the studs, affording a mode of fastening by which 
the register can be drawn tightly and securely to the 
wall. 








is ens 
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Six sizes of- the Lattice Steel Register are made, 


varying from 8x10 to 13x14 inches, in black or white 
japan or electroplated finishes, the 8x10 and 8x12 
sizes being made with flanges either 114 or 2 inches 





Auer Lattice Steel Register. 


in depth. Full particulars and details of other register 
specialties will be sent upon request, by the Auer 
Register Company, 403 Long Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ; 
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BURNERS THAT SAVE GAS. 





Gas burners that are said to be adaptable to all 
makes of warm air heaters and hot water and steam 
heating boilers, have been manufactured and marketed 
for the past ten years as the Standard Gas Saving 
3urners. It is claimed that they have, to a great ex- 
tent, replaced the burners of older systems of gas 
burning appliances, as they reduce the actual cost of 
gas and at the same time increase the heating capacity 
of the heater or boiler. The various styles of these 
burners include the horizontal round burners for 
warm air heaters; square and rectangular burners for 
square warm air heaters and all makes of steam and 
hot water heating boilers; and the round, upright 
burners for large, round warm air heaters and round 
steam and hot water heating boilers. . All types are 
said to give perfect satisfaction, producing ample heat 
with economy in gas consumption. For further in- 
formation of any of these, address the Standard Heat- 
ing and Radiator Company, 100 Barbeau Street, Pitts- 


burgh. 
saibllbicais aeilnala 


USING LIBERTY BOND AS PART PAYMENT 
ON WARM AIR HEATER OUTFIT. 


Installers who have subscribed for a Fifty Dollar 
Coupon Liberty Bond, for delivery July 1st, and have 
paid for it in cash or installments, may apply the 
bond as part payment for any warm air heater outfit 
which they may order from the Excelsior Steel Fur- 
nace Company, Chicago, the balance to be paid on 
usual terms. The Company have set aside one thou- 
sand warm air heaters to be sold on this generous 
plan, which gives the installer the chance to aid his 
country and at the same time to benefit himself. The 
offer applies to the warm air heater, casing and com- 
plete outfit of pipes and registers, and is good until 
August 1st. Dealers can order now and have the ship- 
ment made, and then forward the bond when it is re- 
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ceived. Full details and information about the Excel- 

sior Warm Air Heaters and accessories can be ob- 

tained by addressing the Excelsior Steel Furnace 

Company, 118 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 

SINGLE REGISTER “CLEAN AIR” SYSTEM 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATION. 





The quick adoption and rapid growth of the 1-Reg- 
ister “Clean Air System” of Heating and Ventilation 
are cited as unfailing evidence that it is an advanced 
method, successful not only in theory, but in dem- 
onstration. The air circulation and the ventilation in 
this apparatus are based upon the law of gravitation. 
Warm air, being lighter than cold air, rises, the cold 
air forcing it upward. Thus, the warm air etnitted 





Air Washer in 1-Register ‘“‘Clean Air System” of Heating and 
Ventilation. 


from the centralized register is sent into the rooms 
while the cooler air is drawn toward the register, and 
as long as a fire remains in the heater, it is stated, 
there is a constant but gentle circulation of pure, 
warm air throughout the home. 

One of the outstanding features of the heater, which 
entitles it to the name, “Clean Air System,” is the 
cleaning and purifying of the air by circulating it 
through an air washing system covering the bottom of 
the heater, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Another noteworthy feature is the small fuel con- 
sumption and the ability of the heater to satisfactorily 
burn any kind of fuel. Catalog giving full particulars, 
also 20 reasons why people should purchase this sys- 
tem, can be obtained by addressing the Standard 


' School Heater Company, Chicago. 


~D 


SMALL BALL COCK VALVE FOR WATER 
SUPPLY TANK WANTED. 








The V. A. Smith Company, 213 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, desire the manufacturer’s name and prices 
of a small ball cock valve for a water supply tank. 
This valve should be operated by a 2-inch ball and is 
to be used for a humidifier. The amount of water to 
be admitted is very small, possibly 10 gallons in 24 
hours. The tank in which the valve is to operate will 
not be more than 6 inches wide, 6 inches deep and 
possibly 8 inches long. 
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It is hard if people do not fully appreciate you, but 
it is worse if your undershirt sleeve keeps pulling up. 
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Support of Government Pledged by National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association 








Holding their Fourth Annual Convention at the 
same time as the Annual Convention of .the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, and the Ohio 
State Association in the same town of Cleveland, Ohio, 
proved of decided benefit to the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association during the past 
week. The convention was held on Wednesday, June 
13, in the parlors of the Statler Hotel, and besides be- 
ing well attended proved of unusual interest from the 
reports, addresses which were delivered and resolu- 


tions passed. 

It was voted by the Convention to hold the next 
meeting of the organization in Chicago in January and 
at the conclusion of the day’s session the following 


officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Newly Elected Officers. 


President, D. Rait Richardson, Richardson and 
3oyton Company, New York City. 

Vice President, W. G. Wise, Wise Furnace Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary, Allen W. Williams, Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Irving L. Jones, International Heater 
Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—E. P. 
nace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa; W. L. Dawbarn, 
Thatcher Furnace Company, New York City; G. D. 
Wilkinson, Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, 
and Ex-president John D. Green, who was elected an 
honorary member in consideration of the valuable 
services already rendered the organization. ‘ 

The convention was called to order promptly at ten 
o'clock by retiring President John D. Green. In pre- 
senting his annual address, President Green said: 

President John D. Green’s Address. 

At this, gentlemen, the Fourth Annual Meeting of our 
Association, Iam glad to see so many members present, and 
am more than pleased to observe the many visitors here. | It 
is hoped that each and every one of you will take an active 
part in the discussiotis that may come before us, and so help 
to make this meeting the most interesting one we have ever 
held. 

The National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation was organized in this city on the twenty-second day 
of January, 1914, and the object of the Association as promul- 
gated at this meeting was: , : 

“To promote the proper installation of Warm 

Air Heating Systems through systematic education 

in every department of the industry.” 

I think we are to be congratulated on the work that has 
been accomplished. We have succeeded in firmly establishing 
the organization, and the membership now produce at least 
eighty-five percent of the Warm Air Heaters and accessories 
made in the United States. : 

There are a number of manufacturers outside of our 
organization. We would like to see them come in with us. 
We have made a good start, but there is still much to be ac- 
complished, and matters are constantly arising which can only 
be handled and properly adjusted through an organization. 
The value of co-operation has heen emphasized, particularly 
this year. We have grown in membership each year, and it is 
our earnest hope that sooner or later we shall have in our 
organization at least eighty-five percent of the Warm Air 
Furnace and Accessory Manufacturers of the United States 
and Dominion of Canada. : 

Personally, I am of the opinion that the expenditures have 
been judiciously made, and no money has been wasted. I 
feel, under present conditions, the omission of advertising this 
year was a wise decision, as I am convinced the trade will 


Miller, Lennox Fur- 


take all the Furnaces that can be produced this year. There 
were not enough Furnaces made in 1916 to take care of the 
business, and while the high cost of building materials this 
year is likely to retard building operations, I believe the de- 
mand for Furnaces will be far in excess of the supply, owing 
to the fact that shortage of materials and labor is growing 
weekly, and in consequence thereof production will be ma- 
terially decreased. 

I find there is a favorable tendency toward special and 
better types of Heaters, and this trend should be encouraged. 
While there is still a large volume of cheap Furnaces being 
made, as well as inferior installations, investigation shows this 
condition is becoming less each year, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Urge Use of Trade Mark. 

I would like very much to see every member of this Asso- 
ciation use our Trade-Mark in connection with all their ad- 
vertising. Most of our members are doing this at the present 
time, and wherever possible, | would urge the adoption of the 
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Trade-mark ; it is a bigger asset than many of us may some- 
times think it to be. 

Owing to present existing conditions in the heating bus:- 
ness, it would seem that this vear offers particularly good 
opportunity for special effort in interesting architects. 

Warm Air Heating has become so important as to be 
attracting the attention of Educational Institutions and Heat- 
ing ard Ventilating Engineers. This should be encouraged 
and made a part of our Association work. The Association 
has been called upon more than ever this year for advice. Our 
Secretary is particularly well equipped to furnish informatioa 
and he has handled these matters in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. 
Once more I wish to state that our Secretary has done 
splendid work, and the organization is more than fortunate in 
having a man of his ability in charge of the office. I sin- 
cerely trust we all appreciate his efforts and good work. 

There is being held in this city a meeting of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, of which Associa- 
tion, our hustling member, Mr. George Harms, is President. 
I think it is a good thing that these two Associations are 
here at the same time, as both are in a great measure inter- 
ested in the same line of endeavor. We hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing many of our friends at our meeting. 

I wish you to know that I have appointed our Secretary, 
Mr. Allen W. Williams, and Mr. Jesse McHenry, to co-operate 
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with the Committee representing the National Association of 

Stove Manufacturevs who have been at Washington for the 
purpose of conferring with the Government in connection with 
requirements for heating the thirty thousand cantonment 
buildings now being constructed. 

I wish to most cordially thank all the Officers, Comfmit- 
tees and Members for the time and attention they have at all 
times given to matters in connection with the work of this 
Association. I sincerely trust your new President may be 
as fortunate as I have been in enjoying the loyal co-operation 
of our members. 

I want you all to know that I appreciate most heartily the 
uniform courtesy extended to me on all occasions by the 
Officers and Members of our Association during my admin- 
istration. It will, I assure you, always afford me great 
pleasure to look back upon the time when I was your execu- 
tive officer, and; further, I want to promise you that at all 
times I shall consider it a privilege and a duty to take a> 
active part as possible in the Association work. 

I thank you. 

The report of Secretary A. W. Williams was pre- 


sented as follows: 
Secretary’s Report. 
To the President and Members—I respectfully submit the 


following annual report: 
Statistics. 


Again this year these have been gathered on a percentage 
basis. Printed forms were sent to every furnace manufac- 
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turer and the increased number of reports received has been 
most gratifying. As promised, the answers have been de- 


stroyed. 
Statistical Questions and Answers. 


First Question—What was the percentage of increase 
or decrease in your business for 1916 as compared with 1915? 

89 houses reported increases averaging 23 percent. No 
houses reported decrease. 12 houses reported no change or a 
very slight variatioa. 

Second Question--Was the cost of your goods greater or 
less in 1916 than in 1915? 

94 houses reported increase averaging 19% percent. No 
houses reported decrease. 1 house reported no change or a 
slight variation. 

Third Question—Was the cost of distribution more or 
less in 1916 than in 1915? 

41 houses reported increase averaging 8 percent. 28 houses 
reported decrease averaging 12% percent. 34 houses reported 
no change or a slight variation. 

Fourth Question—How did your stock of furnaces on 
hand January 1, 1917, compare with January 1, 1916? 

20 houses reported increase averaging 201% percent. 44 
houses reported decrease averaging 30 per cent. 39 houses 
reported no change or a slight variation. 

Fifth Question—How do your men report stocks with 
dealers? 

10 houses reported Large. 52 houses reported Small. 38 
houses reported no change or a slight variation. 
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Sixth Question—Trade prospects for this year: Good, 
Fair, Poor? 

83 houses reported Good. 19 houses reported Fair. 1 
house reported Poor. 

It is again respectfully suggested that it would be of in- 
terest for us to ascertain with fair accuracy the number of 
Warm Air Furnaces that are manufactured each year. 

Collection Department. 

Number of accounts received for collection, 452. 

Amount of same, $36,676.40. 

Amount collected, $21,096.44. 

With the cost of production at record height and our 
margins of profit at best small, the importance of securing the 
prompt settlement of all due accounts receivable must be 
apparent. The practice of Closing Accounts with Accept- 
ances, when the goods are billed, will be a helpful and prof- 
itable means to this end. 

Piece Price for Repairs. 

You are probably aware that the custom of charging 
piece price for repairs is becoming quite general. By those 
using it, it is reported as the most satisfactory method of 
billing these goods, and I respectfully recommend it for gen- 


eral adoption. 
Advertising Campaign. 


Although it was finally decided not to continue the pub- 
licity campaign for the present, our efforts to encourage dealer 
memberships and to make such memberships worth while, and 
local advertising by them, has been continued and quite a 
number of dealer members added to our list of same. Many 
dealers have continued advertising in the local papers and 
large numbers of such papers showing same are being received. 
Until the advertising can be taken up again, the time can be 
used in no better way than devoting our energies to the pro- 
moting of good installation and the elimination of bad prac- 
tices when it is found they exist. 

Trade Mark. 

The desirability of extending still further the general and 
proper use of same by the members is called to your attention 
once more. It is a valuable asset and the more and longer it 
is displayed to dealers and the public, the more it will be 
worth. The Association is prepared to furnish electrotypes of 
same in several sizes. It should be used, however, in such a 
manner as to cause respect and create confidence. 

Important Addition to “Uniform Contract for Installation.” 

In the form adopted by our Association and printed on 
pages 9 and 10 of the proceedings of our Mid-Winter meeting, 
7 oh oa 10 under the heading CARE, the following should be 
added : 

“The Purchaser is to provide suitable space for proper 
size warm air pipes.” 

Committees. 

With the unusual and trying conditions, our membership 
has been extremely busy with individual affairs, yet, it is a 
pleasure to say that the members of our various Committees 
have at all times cheerfully and generously assisted in the 
work assigned to them. 

Erroneous Information. 

Your attention is especially called to the continued dis- 
tribution of literature by some Educational and State Institu- 
tions, which is not only incorrect, but unfair to our method of 
heating. The latest contribution is the 1917 “Report of 
School House Heating & Ventilating,’ by G. H. Hendren, 
State Examiner for Indiana. With your permission, I will 
read from same. 

One of our members, in writing me in reference to this 
report, says: “It is strong evidence of the need of concerted 
action on the part of furnace manufacturers, with a view to 
combating such influences as such publications are sure to 
have.” . 
At our last meeting I was instructed to collect data for 
the Executive Committee, which might be used in connection 
with our efforts to secure the dissemination of proper and 
correct information in reference to Warm Air Heating, and 
consider that we are fortunate in finding that Bulletin No. 27 
Technical Service, by the Iowa State College, entitled “Care 
and Operation of the House Furnace” gives tersely much in- 
formation to the layman who has too often been supplied 
with unreliable, incorrect and unfair data. 

Since our January meeting, copy of Technical Paper No. 
97, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, entitled 
“Saving Fuel in Heating a House” has been received and is 
full of unwarranted prejudice against Warm Air Furnace 
Heating, as passages from same which I will now read will 
show. 
This was taken up with the Department of the Interior 
and the following letter received: 

“The Bureau wishes to express its appreciation 

of your offer to cooperate in the matter of house 

heating by warm air. This matter has been called 

to the attention of the engineers who are conducting 

experiments in this field and they will communicate 

with you when investigations of this kind are under- 
taken. So far the experimental work of the Bureau 
has been with steam and water apparatus.” 
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To my mind, the distribution of proper and correct in- 
formation as to Warm Air Heating by Institutions and Bu- 
reaus who are supposed to be unbiased, continues to be one of 
the most important subjects for our consideration, and action. 

I shall continue my efforts to secure the suppression and 
correction of such unfair bulletins and reports, but feel that 
we should be in position to rather anticipate them, as the 
matter is one which will continually require attention. The 
subject might, perhaps, be placed in the hands of a special 
committee to advantage. 

Freight Matters. 

During the year considerable attention, and the attendance 
at several Freight Rate and Classification Hearings has been 
necessary. Careful attention to same will be continued. 
Changes in rates that will affect the cost of our goods are 
imminent and should not be overlooked by the members. 

You are already aware of the necessity and wisdom of 
making shipments of all fall orders at the earliest possible 
date, as well as having your own fall supplies reach you be- 
fore September Ist. Deliveries are slow now and after the 
first of September when troops and their supplies will be 
moving, they will be infinitely slower. It is the opinion 
of good authorities that the situation should be explained to 
our customers. The immediate unloading of all cars deliv- 
ered to you is also an urgent necessity. 

Mail Order Competition. 

It has probably come to your notice, for it has been 
brought to mine, that Mail Order Houses are increasing their 
efforts to sell furnaces. I am told by many that this is a 
menace to proper installation and the sale of better goods, 
that is worthy of serious consideration. 

In General. 

For the third successive year, and an unusually busy one 
for our organization, President Green has generously and 
unselfishly given his time and best judgment to the guidance 
of our Association and its activities, and to the supervision 
of its affairs in my office. His advice and instructions to your 
Secretary have been an inspiration. He has not permitted 
us to digress from the law or good ethics. 

The help of Treasurer Wise has also meant much to our 
Association. 

I am pleased to report that the membership dues con- 
tinué to be paid promptly, and that all of our obligations have 
been met when due, and our expenditures kept within the 
Budget provided. 

The possibilities of our organization must impress you 
more and more, and to develop them, your suggestions and 
friendly criticisms at all times are earnestly requested. 

Probably 1917, like 1916, will be a banner year as to the 
number of Warm Air Heaters sold, but with the numerous 
and material contingent expenses, to say nothing of the heavy 
general increase in the cost of production, it seems to me that 
the net profit will not be satisfactory unless costs are fre- 
quently re-figured and changes whenever necessary made in 
accordance with same. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the reports, 
President Green appointed the following Committees: 

Auditing—A. W. Glessner and George D. Wilkin- 
son. 

Nominating—Edward Norris, W. D. Cover, E. P. 
Miller and John A. Howard. 

Following the appointment of the Committees, D. 
Rait Richardson read a paper on “Trade Acceptances,” 
which was received with a great deal of interest and 
led to the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association adopt the “Trade Ac- 
ceptance”’ as a settled method in the conduct of 
the business of its individual members. That its 
use be urged upon, but not insisted on rigorously. 

That the Executive Committee be authorized to 

settle upon the methods and forms to be adopted 

in carrying the “Trade Acceptance” into practice. 

It was also the sense of the Convention that a reso- 
lution supporting the Government at th:s time, be 
passed and forwarded to President Woodrow Wilson. 
The following was adopted and ordered sent by tele- 
graph: 

“The National Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation, representing practically all the manu- 
facturers of Warm Air Furnaces in the United 
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States, in annual Convention here today hereby 
undividedly pledges its loyalty to the Government 
and will do all in the power of its members in 
money, services and influence to bring the war to 

a successful ending.” 

After the adoption of the foregoing resolutions, E. 
B. Langenberg read a paper on the “Uniform Lien 
Law.” 

A discussion of the United States Government’s re- 
quirements for heating, ventilating and cooking for 
the new Cantonments, was entered into by Fred Will, 
President of the National Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers; D. Rait Richardson and W. L. Dawbarn. 

The reports of the Executive Advertising and Ter- 
ritorial committees were read and accepted. 

Professor A. C. Willard of the University of Illi- 
nois next addressed the convention on the subject of 
“Advancing Warm Air Heating,” which proved very 
interesting and lead to the appointment by President 
Green of the following gentlemen as a committee to 
consult with Professor Willard, seeking the coopera- 
tion of the University of Illinois and looking forward 
to the improvement of warm air heating. The com- 
mittee appointed were Edward Norris, G. D. Wilkin- 
son, A. W. Glessner, R. C. Cook and Fred Will. 


At this point an adjournment was taken for 


luncheon. 
AFTERNOON MEETING. 
At the opening of the afternoon session, Vice Presi- 
dent F. T. Giblin presided and the first address was 
that of Edwin L. Seabrook of Philadelphia on “Stimu- 


lating the Dealer.’ Mr. Seabrook said: 
Stimulating the Dealer. 

The farmer can do two things with his soil—enrich it by 
putting back each year a little more stimulant than the crops 
consume; or he can impoverish the soil by putting as little 
back as possible and take off as much as can be forced out of 
the poorly fed ground. 

Your customers stand somewhat in the same relation. 
If they are to be regarded as a medium through which can 
be forced so much cast iron from the foundry on to a con- 
suming public, the standard is certainly not a flattering one, 
nor the ideal very high. If they are regarded as something 
to be cultivated, enriched, and not impoverished, the stand- 
ard is reversed. 

Let us catch the idea that we are not selling cast iron, in 
the shape of furnaces, but satisfaction. Your business owes 
its success and growth to the unremitting attention of the 
customer’s needs, and if these cannot satisfy, your stock 
might as well be so much straw. The first duty of a busi- 
ness is not so much to sell as it is to make friends. It is 
useless to sell unless the sale satisfies. Satisfaction to be 
lasting must not be done grudgingly, but graciously; it must 
carry the impression that you are glad to do it. 

This kind of a satisfaction cannot be given without know- 
ing something about the customer. 

Keeping in Friendly Touch. 

The manufacturer and dealer seldom, if ever, see each 
other. Business done on an interstate-wide basis renders it 
difficult to maintain a personal relationship. The connecting 
link is the salesman, whose calls, by the very nature of things, 
must be-infrequent. This results in the relationship becoming 
too formal and ofttimes too business-like. 

You all remember in the boyhood days what that feeling 
was when you went into a store, the proprietor singled you 
out and waited on you himself. That was “I am some 
account” feeling. There are a good many grown-up boys 
where this feeling still lingers that may be on your cus- 
tomer list. However big the establishment, don't let the 
customer sense the idea of his own insignificance, or the 
unimportance of his own orders, however small they may 
be. Remember that the viewpoint of relationship of the 
dealer in a small community, knowing personally all his 
customers and meeting them frequently, is different from 
that of the sales manager. The grasping of this dealer view- 
point and making the proper application of it is quite essen- 
tial to the big sales manager. 

Study the field, need, possibilities, and even the troubles 
of your dealer. “This is a big job, you say, going over a 
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dozen states and finding out all these things. Very true, but 
there is such a thing as intense farming making a little pro- 
duce a big profit. Probably nine-tenths of the energy and 
other accessories that go into self-praising literature would 
produce for better and permanent results if devoted to 
ascertaining something about the local conditions of the 
dealer. Your literature reminds him that you are making a 
furnace that you would like to sell him. What can you do 
to help him sell more furnaces? That’s the problem, and 
when you solve it in a single instance, self-praising literature 
can go into the discard. 

The problem is dealing with your customer in his indi- 
vidual capacity in connection with his local environments. 
Make him feel that he is singled out for your consideration 
and not dealt with as one among a great class. Get the 
information about his community, the type of goods best 
suited, the population and something about the character of 
it. Know your man and the local influences that affect his 
business. Point out to him the possibility of increasing his 
sales. Urge him to make a business survey, show him what 
other successful dealers are doing, how they are doing it, 
and the results. 

The sales manager gets up some warm sales material for 
the man on the road. He knows, or he ought to know, the 
agent and his territory. What about applying something of 
this nature to the dealer? Not in the mass, but bring it down 
to the individual. Let him feel that you have made a special 
study of his community, difficulties, prospects. Probably 
nine out of ten think the grass is a little greener and thicker, 
and better, over in the other pasture. Sympathize with this, 
but in sincere man to man fashion show him that a lot of 
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furnaces are being installed in his own pasture; get some 
statistical facts, back up your statements. One fact about 
his community and its relations to his business is of more 
stimulating sales value than any number of gas prooi, dust 
proof, clinker proof embossed pamphlets. If you want to 
stimulate the dealer, get right down alongside of him. 

Do Not Exaggerate. 

One thing more along the suggested line: We are 
ofttimes so impressed with the high standard and quality of 
the things we make that there is a tendency in our enthu- 
siasm to overstate. A reasonable description of quality will 
always carry more weight and respect than exaggeration. 
Why advertise that a furnace will save three-fourths of the 
coal bill? Only the feeble-minded absorb this; we all know 
it can’t be done. If I could make a furnace that burned only 
one-fourth as much coal as yours, you would have to make 
one to equal it, or I would put you all out of business. A 
superior grade of iron is used for castings, etc. If I have 
the money I can go into the market and buy just as high 
grade iron as any one, and foundry secrets are few and far 
between. 

Exaggerated claims will not stimulate the dealer. A fail- 
ure to make good with the extraordinary is worse than with 
the commonplace. Just stick to the reasonable regarding the 
merits of the product that is being passed on to the dealer. 
Lay more stress on how it will serve the public than what 
it is. 
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If you want to stimulate the dealer, rub elbows with him. 
Get him to tell the public what he does, how well equipped he 
is to do it for their benefit, and where he is to do it. On 
these three factors are all the sales and profits. 

At the close of Mr. Seabrook’s remarks an address 

“Influencing the General Contractor” was deliv- 
ered by Francis J. Gehr of Chicago. 

The last address of the meeting was that of R. W. 
Menk of Chicago who took for his subject “Putting 
Warm Air Heating on the Map.” This address was 
illustrated by pictures and charts and proved very 
interesting to the delegates. 

At the close of this speech the annual election of 
officers was held and the Convention adjourned, sub- 
ject to a call to the next meeting which will be held 
in Chicago in January. 

Those in attendance were as follows: 

Charles M. Ambler, Abram Cox Stove Company, Phila- 
delphia; George S. Auer, Auer Register Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. B. Armstrong, Thomas and Armstrong Company, 
London, Ohio. 

R. W. Blanchard, Hart and Cooley Company, Chicago; 
A. Brown, A. W. Smith Manufacturing Company, Utica, New 
York; H. Burnison, McClary Manufacturing Company, "Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; L. Bowen, Pecota Paint Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

W. D. Cover, Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio; 
R. C. Cook, Thatcher Furnace Company, Chicago; G. J. Close, 
Art Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan; W. P. Cooke, Mon- 
roe Foundry and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan; J. 
W. Concher, Union Stove Works, New York City; Frank 
Chew, New York City; George B. Carr, Carr Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

W. L. Dawbarn, Thatcher Furnace Company, New York 
City; Charles B. DeLano, Kalamazoo Stove Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; James Doherty, Utica Heater Company, 
Chicago; F. M. Deardoff, Dayton, Ohio. 

E. C. Fox, Gas Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Arthur B. Glessner, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 
Chicago; A. W. Glessner, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 
Chicago; F. T. Giblin, Giblin and Company, Utica, New 
York; Joseph Goldberg, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 
Chicago; John D. Green, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, 
Michigan; Francis L. Gehr, Chicago; Charles E. Glessner, 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago; Julius Gerock, 
Jr., Gerock Brothers Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

J. Huff, Dover Wood Face Company, Dover, Ohio; 
hak B. Hiller, Cleveland, Ohio; F. R. Hutchinson, Gas 
Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. L. Hoffman, Schill 
Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio; J. A. Howard, Beck- 
with Company, Dowagiac, Michigan; W. B. Henri, Chicago; 
T. E. Henry, Henry-Miller Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

I. L. Jones, International Heater Company, Utica, New 
York; S. H. Jacobs, Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Grant Jones, Mahoning Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

O. W. Kothe, National School, St. Louis, Missouri; A. K. 
Kimmel, Youngstown Ice Company, Youngstown, Ohio; G. 
DeF. Kinney, Cutler and Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, 
Illinois; O. A. Keyser, Dennison Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Dennison, Ohio: John A. King, New York City. 

Ciarence M. Lyman, International Heater Company, 
Utica, New York; W. E. Lamneck, W. E. Lamneck, Colum- 
bus, Ohio ; E. B. Langenberg, Haynes-Langenberg Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Jesse McHenry, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; R. W. Menk, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chi- 
cago; D. J. Metzger, Columbian Hardware Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; R. E. Mackey, Tipton and Mackey Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Harvey Manny, Robinson 
Furnace Company, Chicago; E. P. Miller, Lennox Furnace 
Company, Marshailtown, Iowa; A. L. MacKinnon, Haynes- 
Langenberg Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
James D. MaGirl, P. H.. MaGirl Foundry Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; Frank Meyers, New York City; D. E. Mc- 
Cabe,. International Heater Company, Chicago; E. S. Mon- 
crief, Henry-Miller Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred C. Noll, Mahoning Foundry Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Edward Norris, Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
New York. 

Anton Ohnemus, Excelsior Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 

Thomas W. Pearson, W. E. Lamneck and Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Thomas Padgett, Wooden Ventilator Com- 
pany, East Palestine, Ohio. 

J. H. Robinson, Hart and Cooley Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut; D. Rait Richardson, Richardson and Boynton 
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Company, New York City; A. J. Ross, Henry-Miller Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; F. E. Robinson, Robinson Fur- 
nace Company, Chicago. 

A. G. Scherer, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chi- 
cago; H. W. Symonds, Symonds Register Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Edward C. Stephen, Hart and Crouse Com- 
pany, Utica, New York; E. A. Scott, New York City; Wal- 
lace T. Strangward, Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; John Stirling, Pattison and Stir- 
ling, Erie, Pennsylvania; Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia; 
William C. Smith, Favorite Stove Company, Piqua, Ohio; 

Stearns, Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Daniel Stern, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE Recorp, Chicago. 

J. M. Triggs, Majestic Company, Huntington, Indiana. 

Thomas W. Walker, Columbus Heating and Ventilating 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; V. C. Walker, Columbus Heating 
and Ventilating Company, Columbus, Ohio; W. G. Wise, 
Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio; Allen W. Williams, 
Columbus, Ohio; W. A. J. Warnement, Cleveland, Ohio; F. 
E. Woolley, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago; 


Henry Wick, Fox Furnace Company, Elyria, Ohio; F. Will,’ 


Sill Stove Works, Rochester, New York; A. C. Willard, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; G. D. Wilkinson, Cribben 
and Sexton Company, Chicago; A. Ward, The McClary Man- 
ufacturing Company, London, Ontario: Walter Wimmer, 
Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Missouri; George 
F. Wentz, Spotless Steam Sponge Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. H. W. Yarth, American Wood Register Company, 
Plymouth, Indiana. 


~~ 


SINGLE REGISTER WARM AIR- HEATER 
GIVES POSITIVE CIRCULATION. 





Wherever it is practical to use a single register ap- 
paratus, Keith’s Monitor All Cast One Opening Warm 
Air Heater is said to give highly efficient service. This 





Keith’s One Opening Warm Air Heater. 


system embodies the Monitor All Cast Warm Air 
Heater with its noteworthy features, such as the two- 
piece firepot, the dust flue, the triangular bar pattern 
grates, the tapering body section and the one-piece, 
cast iron radiator, and can be furnished complete as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The con- 
struction of the apparatus and the arrangement of the 
cold air returns is further said to provide positive 
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circulation at all times. Installers can obtain full par- 
ticulars of the One Opening Warm Air Heater and 
other Monitor types by addressing the Keith Furnace 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 





CLOCK ATTACHMENT FOR ELECTRIC 
THERMOSTATS PATENTED. 


Frederick S. Denison, Minneapolis, Minnesota, as- 
signor to the Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has been granted United 
States patent rights, under number 
1,228,757, for a clock attachment /for 
electric thermostats, described here- 





|| 2 with: 
TI The combination, with a _ thermostat 
1,228,757 having a thermostatic bar and _ con- 
Ht tact posts upon opposite sides thereof, and 
s > means for adjusting said posts with respect 
oF tad to said bar, of a time piece having an alarm 
| asin attachment and a revolving member mounted 
1 ee on the back thereof and connected there- 


with, arms having cam surfaces upon op- 
posite sides of said revolving member and 
concentrically mounted for movement in- 
dependently of one member or simultan- 
eously, and means connecting said arms 
with the adjusting means of said contact 











posts. 
NO WARM AIR HEATERS AS YET IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 


* Evidently there is room for warm air heaters and 
other modern facilities in Afghanistan, for according 
to a consular report the heating arrangements of Af- 
ghanistan houses are rather primitive and hardly suf- 
ficient to provide comfortable warmth during the cold 
winters which prevail, especially at Kabul, 6,700 feet 
above sea level, and other more elevated districts. The 
chief method of heating is by charcoal braziers, known 
as sandalis. An iron pot or brazier is placed in the 
middle of the room and filled with glowing charcoal. 
Among poorer people simply a shallow hole is scraped 
in the earth of the floor, and in this the charcoal is 
put. .A large wooden stool is placed over the char- 
coal and covered by a very large cotton-wool quilt, 
or rezai. The people sit on the ground around the 
sandalis, pulling the quilt up to their chins. <A big 
“postin” over the shoulders keeps the back warm, 
and the turban is always kept on the head. In the 
winter not much work is done, and the people sit by 
the sandalis most of the day. 

All the larger houses have rooms for the Afghan 
bath, somewhat like a Turkish bath, except that the 
heat is not so great. The walls are cemented and the 
floor either cemented or paved with an inferior marble 
that is plentiful near Kabul. The cement is made of 
equal parts of wood ashes and lime moistened and 
beaten together for some days. In a recess in one 
wall is a cistern or tank of stone or cement, with a 
fireplace beneath it, which is fed from the stokehole 


outside the bathroom. 


——— -+oo - 
Thomas W. Pearson has assumed the position of 
Lamneck Com- 





General Sales Manager for W. E. 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, who are manufacturing a full 
line of single and double wall pipe, furnace fittings and 


gas and coal furnaces. 
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PATTERNS FOR TWO-WAY Y-=BRANCH. 





BY 0. W. KOTHE. 
Replying to the inquiry of subscriber for patterns 


according to sketch, the accompanying drawing will 
give the correct development. 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








in “A.” Now connect 2 and 3 and 3 and 4 with lines 
which are the true lengths. This process is repeated 
until the points 15-14 have been transferred. 

The line 10 is the half diameter for the true sec- 
tion “C.” The line 12 is found in the same way after 
which that elliptical curve is drawn through points 
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Development of Patterns 


The first step is to draw the side elevation to suit 
your size at the base and at the top. Next describe 
the half section “A” and “B,” and divide each into 
the same number of equal spaces and square lines 
down or up to the base line of branch. Next draw 
your triangular lines as shown. 

The next step is to find the true lengths for all the 
triangular lines and also drawing the half section 
“C.” For this draw the diagram of true lengths start- 
ing with line 2-3 and placing it on the base line, after 
which you erect a line equal to section line 3 in “B.” 
Then pick line 314 and set it over from point 3 in 
base line and square up a line equal to section line 4 

















“-FATTERN: 


for Two-Way Y-Branch, 


14-12’-10’-8’. This gives you all the necessary de- 
velopment to set out the pattern. 

For the pattern, draw any line as 1+2 in elevation 
as shown by I-2 in pattern. . Now set one pair of di- 
viders equal to one of the spaces in the semi-circle 
“A” and using point 2 in pattern as center, strike 
arcs as at 4. Next pick one of the spaces in the semi- 
circle “B” and using point 1 in pattern as center, 
strike small arcs as at 3. Now pick lines 2-3 from 
diagram of true lengths and using point 2 in pattern 
as center, cross arcs in point 3. Next pick line 3-4 
from diagram and using the new point 3 as center, 
cross arcs in point 4. Repeat and describe the small 
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arc from point 4 and small are 5 from point 3 and 
cross these with lines 4-5 and 5-6. Continue in this 
way until points 7 and 8 are established. 

From here on, use the stretchout for the half section 
“C” or space 8’-10’ as 8-10 in pattern, and cross points 
g and 10 with those lines picked from diagram. Next 
pick the space 10’-12’ and set it as 10-12 in pattern, 
and continue the process until points 15 and 14 are 
established. Draw lines through all points where arcs 
cross and the pattern is finished. Attention is called 
to see that no abrupt hills or hollows occur in the 
curved line. All must be gradual and uniform in 
curvature. Laps for seaming and for collars must 
be allowed extra. 





SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
ENTERTAIN AT ANNUAL 
BANQUET. 





The annual banquet of the Saginaw, Michigan, 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association was held on Sat- 
urday night, June 9, at the Hotel Vincent in Saginaw, 
a representative body of about forty being present 
including guests from the Sheet Metal Contractors 
Locals of Flint, Bay City, Alma and Breckinridge, 
Michigan. An excellent menu was served, following 
which there was a program of interesting talks. 

Secretary Frank E, Ederle, of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, of Grand Rapids, as- 
sisted by A. F. Martin, gave an interesting blackboard 
demonstration of overhead expense. Others who re- 
sponded to invitations to speak were Fred Hossie, 
secretary of the Flint local; Frank Bremer of Sagi- 
naw, John Tossell of Bay City, Ralph Brown of Alma 
and Aides Albright of Breckenridge. 

The banquet was presided over by A. F. Martin, 
secretary of the Saginaw Local, who acted as toast- 
master. 

During the evening the plans for the annual field 
day which will be held in July at Jackson, Michigan, 
were discussed and it is expected that the locals 
present at the banquet will send a large delegation. 


> 
~->o-o 


MILWAUKEE MASTER SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION VOTE 
TO HOLD PICNIC IN AUGUST. 








At the regular monthly meeting of the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion held on the evening of June 7, it was voted to 
hold the annual picnic of the Association on August 
25th, this year. 

There were sixteen firms represented at the meeting 
and four new members were elected to membership. 

R. Jeske, president of the Association, reported he 
had attended the Joint Conference with representa- 
tives of the Journeymen and discussed the apprentice 
law with its application to the trade and it was hoped 
that a working agreement could be secured by which 
more apprentices could be employed by the Master 
Contractors. 

During the meeting it was also voted that the dele- 
gates from the Milwaukee Master Sheet Metal Con- 
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tractors’ Association in attendance at the National 
Convention, use every effort to secure the 1918 Con- 
vention of the National Association of Sheet Metal: 
Contractors for Milwaukee. 





TRADESMEN JOINING SHIP BUILDING 
SERVICE URGED TO TAKE 
COURSES. 





The National School of Sheet Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing, St. Louis, is urging every metal tradesman who 
joins the Ship-Building Service, to take their Pipe and 
Triangulation Courses which will prove very helpful 
in this work. The high standard of the school’s meth- 
ods of instruction speaks well for the benefits and ad- 
vantages to be derived from this course. 

Tin, copper and sheet metal mechanics are also ad- 
vised to learn modern pattern drafting and prepare for 
advancement. The courses for school and for home 
study offer a splendid opportunity for learning every 
angle of pattern drafting, detailing, etc., and full par- 
ticulars can be obtained by addressing O. W. Kothe, 
of the National School, Metropolitan Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


e+ 


NATIONAL SOLDIERS HOME COVERED WITH 
ROOFING TIN. 





For the past quarter century, it is said, Merchant’s 
Old Method Roofing Tin has been an accepted stand- 








National Soldiers Home. 


ard quality roofing plate. When properly applied it 
makes a roof that is light, clean, sanitary and a thor- 
ough protection from fire and storm. A notable in- 
stance of its use is the Old Soldiers Home in Virginia, 
shown in the illustration herewith, which is covered 
with 6,500 square feet of this material. Merchant's 
Old Method Roofing Tin is used extensively on fed- 
eral, state and municipal buildings, railroad stations, 
schools, churches, banks, piers, warehouses, residences 
and other structures, and is said to withstand severe 
usage. Each sheet is heavily coated on both sides by 
the palm oil process and resquared, and is stamped 
with the brand and thickness. Full particulars can 
be obtained by addressing the Merchant & Evans Com- 
pany, Philadelphia or Chicago. 
eseuecsiplliailaniaensteteinici 

There are a whole lot of ways to acquire a black 
3ut you can’t make a man believe that you didn’t 





eye. 
get yours the way he thinks you did. 
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Thirteenth Annual Convention of National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors 











Undaunted by the superstition which is usually con- 
nected with the number thirteen, a large and repre- 
sentative body of sheet metal contractors gathered at 
the Hollenden Hotel at Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, 
June 12, to take part in the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. : 

Knowing the vital needs of the country at this par- 
ticular time, the unstability of all branches of the 
trade and the constant fluctuation of prices, the gath- 
ering took on particular significance and every report 
and address was listened to with intense attention and 
interest. And through all of the week’s deliberations 
there ran a note of optimism which indicated that all 
in this branch of the trade at least are living up to 
the motto of “Business as Usual.” 

At the closing session the officers of the Association 
were re-elected as follows: 

George Harms, Peoria, [llinois, President. 

Irank B. Higgins, St. Louis, Missouri, First Vice- 
President. 

T. P. Walsh, San ‘Antonio, Texas, Third Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

Otto Guessenhainer, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Fourth 
Vice-President. 

Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

W. A. Fingles, Baltimore, \laryland, Treasurer. 

The three trustees elected to fill the places of those 
whose terms expire this year are Edward Hildebrand, 
re-elected, Louis Luckhart and S. A. Menzer. 

It was voted to hold the Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee in 1918. 

The convention opened at two o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 12, being called to order by H. H. 
Lind, of Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee, who, in a few well-chosen words, 
called on the assembled gathering to unite in singing 
“America,” which they did with right good will, led 
by George L. Stran, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

At the close of the singing of this patriotic selec- 
tion, Mayor Harry L. Davis was introduced to de- 
liver the address of welcome. His Honur in a pe- 
culiarly happy vein welcomed the gathering to Cleve- 
land, the “Home of Enterprise,’ and closed his re- 
marks by presenting to National President George 
Harms a cast iron key eighteen inches in length, tied 
with red, white and blue ribbons, signifying to those 
present that the city was theirs during their stay for 
the convention. His remarks and the presentation of 
the key to the city was received by a salvo of applause 
from the audience and was ably responded to by 
President George Harms, who assured Mayor Davis 
of the appreciation of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors and their delight at being 


able to hold their annual gathering in such a hos- 
pitable community. 

In the name of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, the gathering was welcomed by J. C. Brainard, 
who followed the Mayor of the city. 

H. H. Lind, Chairman of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion Committee, then presented his report, and out- 
lined the plans which had been made for the comfort, 
education and entertainment of those who were in at- 
tendance at the convention, including the ladies, for 
whom elaborate plans had been made. 

In the canvass of attendance at roll call, it was as- 
certained the Portland, Oregon, local had the banner 
for the largest increase in membership during the year 
and while this local has not been represented at the 
National conventions because of the distance they 
would have to travel, it was voted, at the suggestion 
of Secretary E. L. Seabrook, that a telegram of greet- 
ings be sent to the Portland local in acknowledg- 
ment of their loyalty. 

President George Harms made his report of the ac- 
tivities of the Association for the past year as fol- 


lows: 
President George Harms Address. 

The year just past was one of great anxiety and much 
worry. The world’s war in which we now are also impli- 
cated has brought about a condition that makes it necessary 
to watch every movement and every step, but owing to these 
conditions, there has been much activity in association work. 
We all realize that the country with which we are now at 
war has for many years prepared and was well organized. 
We know that our country will be victorious, but it is neces- 
sary that we organize all of our resources and that every 
man, woman and child work and fight for the one great 
cause before us. 

Whereas the men in the trenches and those behind the 
guns must bear the real burden of the conflict, those left at 
home must assist them in every way possible. 

We cannot all go to war and we are not all able to fight 
on the battle field, but we all can do our share towards 
preserving the resources of our country and assisting our 
government to properly conduct its complicated affairs. 

Let us all stand shoulder to shoulder and give our beloved 
country the tribute it so justly deserves; let us not be sparing 
with our time and money, and if needed give our lives to 
protect and preserve our government; may the beautiful 
emblem of Freedom always float over us, the Stars and 
Stripes, the Red, White and Blue. 


Your flag and my flag! 

And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 

Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 

The one flag, the great flag, 
The flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside— 

The Red and White and Blue. 


Organization and co-operation is now more necessary 
than ever before, and as the business that we are engaged 
in is one of great importance, it behooves us to do our utmost 
to have it properly organized. The demand for sheet metals 
for war and other purposes is so very great that conserva- 
tion of this material is an absolute necessity, and if we were 
organized for nothing else but to prevent the useless waste 
of a materials, we would already have accomplished very 
much. 
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Owing to the unprecedented high price of every pound of 
material that we now use in our business and the large 
amount of money required to properly carry on the work, 
our business requires constant watching. Anyone now con- 
ducting their business in a haphazard way is sure to make a 
failure. 

Through our association we can educate the dealers to 
use proper methods of conducting their business, to learn 
what it costs them and to know what their overhead expenses 
consist of. Too much time cannot be spent on this very 
important subject, as it has proven to be the stumbling block 
of practically evereyone who has failed in business. I would 
recommend that much publicity be given to this proposition 
in our association journal, and that methods and problems of 
determining overhead expense, be thoroughly discussed and 
considered. 

Warm Aijir Furnaces. 

Very much has already been said and done in the last few 
years concerning this very important branch of our business, 
but we are still a long way from having this department on 
the high plane where it rightfully belongs. Much has been 
done through the efforts of our association and that of the 
National Heating and Ventilating Association, and no doubt 
it has been the means of quite an increase in sales. Very 
little, however, has been done towards the most necessary 
part, which is the education that should be given the furnace 
installer, teaching him the laws and rules governing this class 
of work. 

I am confident, however, that the work started by the 
National Heating and Ventilating Association will bring 
about proper results, and that the future heating contractor 
will become more efficient and the heating of homes will be 
conducted in a more scientific manner. As the heating and 
ventilating of our homes has so much to do with the health 
of its occupants, no system should be installed unless it is 
according to the best rules governing this class of heating, 
and that it be properly inspected. Our association should 
recommend and insist that laws be enacted to provide for 
proper installation and inspection. 

Metal Trim. 

Another department of our industry is the use of metal 
trim and it is very gratifying to note that through our asso- 
ciation and the individual efforts of the Chairman of the Fire- 
Prevention Committee, an association has been organized for 
this particular branch. 

Their affiliation with the National Association has been 
recommended and we should extend to them a welcoming 
hand and assist them in every way possible to improve and 
increase this growing industry. 

Ventilation. 

The methods of heating and particularly ventilating large 
buildings has been very much changed in late years, and as 
so much ‘sheet metal is now used for this purpose, it has 
become one of the very important branches of the sheet metal 
business. This class of work is used principally in large 
cities, but already much of it is done in smaller places, and 
the sheet metal contractor who is up and coming will get 
advice and learn what is needed. 

- Metal Roofing. 

Much has been said and done about this for some years 
past, but it appears that we are not getting the proper results. 
Through the use of inferior tin plate and galvanized sheets 
a great damage was done in years gone by. The results have 
brought out many different kinds of materials for roofing 
purposes, many of an expensive character and a great many 
of a cheaper grade. 

I believe that through the use of better grades of tin 
plate we have already regained some of the roofing business, 
and we should not relapse in our efforts to see that the mills 
produce a still better grade of tin plate than they are now 
and that the matter of applying this material to roofs be given 
careful consideration, and none but the best workmanship be 
allowed. 

There is no question whatever that a tin roof of the right 
material and properly applied, is the most fireproof, fire- 
retardant and all around the best for the purpose. 

Vocational Training. 

This now brings me to the subject that has been men- 
tioned in every convention for many years and is really now 
receiving consideration by our National Government and by 
many of the states; also is fostered by the trades unions. 

This is Vocational Training and Industrial Education, 
which provides for proper apprenticeship education. 

There is no better way to increase our already large in- 
dustry than that every piece of work that is turned out is 
made right, and to do this we must have proper mechanics. 
The apprentices have been very much neglected. 

The main fault of this must be laid at the doors of the 
sheet metal contractor, who has not been alive to his neces- 
sities and too anxious to earn the few dollars he might get 
from placing a boy on work that he is unable to do and 
therefore could not produce results. 

This was a very short-sighted policy. The result is the 
lack of mechanics that we are now confronted with. The 
unions begin to recognize the fact that it is necessary to turn 
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out first-class work to maintain the high standard of the 
sheet metal business, and they will assist us to bring about 
proper education. 

I would recommend that in addition to the regular ap- 
pointed apprenticeship committee that an additional committee 
be appointed in every part of our country to promote and 
assist in this great work. 

I would recommend that this be taken up with our legis- 
lators and congressmen and ask their support on any bills 
that may further this cause. 

Organization Work. 

It is naturally expected that the officers of our associa- 
tion should conduct this work. If they were to take care of 
the many calls and its requirements, it would leave them no 
time for any other work and none for their own business. 
Some work has been done in the past year, through the per- 
sonal visits of officers and members of our association and 
considerable through correspondence. But the field is so 
very large and the prospects for a crop so good, that it 
should be properly cultivated, and I believe the time has come 
when we should employ one or more regular organizers for 
this purpose. 

I would recommend that this be carefully considered 
and the Board of Directors be authorized to engage some- 
one for this purpose and to arrange for the proper financing 


of same. 
Change of Constitution. 


At the last Convention a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of proposing a change in our constitution and 





George Harms, 
President, 
Association of Sheet Metal 


National Contractors. 


by-laws, the object of this change being to provide a better 
affiliation and unde rstanding between the National had State 
Associations. This committee has prepared a revision of 
certain articles in our constitution and by-laws and _ it 
was published in our Journal at least thirty days prior to 
this meeting, and, therefore, it would be strictly according 
to our laws to make any changes desired. It is not my 
intention to take any. stand in the matter and advocate the 
revision nor the rejection of same, but I do ask that this 
matter be given very thorough consideration and tliat, what- 
ever we do, be done only for the purpose of bettering the 
conditions and making a closer affiliation of the state and 
national bodies. 
The Journal. 

I believe that the purchase of the Journal by the Asso- 
ciation has been a step in the right direction. As it required 
considerable time to bring about the change, we have had 
only seven months’ trial, and although the expense connected 
with the change was considerable, we still show a small gain, 

If all of the members of our association consider the 
Journal as their own personal property and work for it in 
and out of season, we can make it a power in the sheet 
metal field and a paying proposition. It should not be 
assumed that all the work connected with this venture must 
be done by the Journal management, as the members of this 
committee have their own business to look after and cannot 
devote all of their time to it. If, however, every member 
contributes a small amount of time to securing advertise- 
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ments and subscribers, and also assisting the editor to pro- 
cure valuable reading matter, it would really be the same as 
quite a large force of paid solicitors for this purpose. 

I have already suggested that an organizer be engaged 
and he could at the same time look after the interests of the 
Journal. 

The relations of the officers of our association during the 
past year have at all times been pleasant; the secretary, who 
really does all of the work, has been in constant communi- 
cation with the president’s office, and everything pertaining 
to the welfare of our association has been thoroughly con- 
sidered by both, and much correspondence has therefore 
passed between us. 

I have reason to congratulate the association for hav- 
ing such a man as E. L. Seabrook in the secretary’s office, and 
I take this opportunity to publicly thank him for the assist- 
ance he has given the president. 

Your time-tried and always willing treasurer has conducted 
the affairs of his office without fault or blemish. He has 
willingly accepted all of the money tendered him by our 
secretary and most generously paid all the bills presented 
to him. 

Many of the Board of Directors have devoted consid- 
erable of their time to association work and given valuable 
assistance, but I must call their attention right here, that 
the directors of our association are elected for the purpose 
of assisting the officers, and it is their duty to devote some 
time towards our organization, and if everyone had done 
something, the membership in our association would have 
increased much more and the balance in our treasury would 
be much larger than it is. 

I believe that it is fitting that the services of a member 
who has held the highest office in the gift of our association, 
‘who has taken an active part in all association matters, and 
through his winning ways, ready wit, and valuable advice 
has been an inspiration to every member at many of our 
conventions, and who is now retired from the sheet metal 
business, be given a vote of recognition and be. made an 
honorary member of our association. I have in mind our 
friend, James Daugherty, “Sunny Jim,’ of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

I wish now to take this opportunity to thank all of the 
officers and every member of our association who so char- 
itably overlooked the many faults of your president and so 
generously assisted in making the convention year just 
passed one of the best in the annals of the association. 

At the conclusion of the President’s remarks Treas- 


urer W. A. Fingles made his report. 
The report of the Secretary, Edwin L. Seabrook, 


was as follows: 
Report of Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook. 

It is most gratifying to report to the convention, the 
membership at large, and the sheet metal industry in gen- 
eral, that despite some adverse business conditions the asso- 
ciation has had a most successful year. 

The trying times through which the country and its 
business are passing may be working to the advantage of 
some industries, but the sheet metal can hardly be included 
in this category. Scarcity of material, constantly advancing 
prices and shortage of competent mechanics have not con- 
tributed to make the lot of the sheet metal as easy one. 

The uncertainty which has hung over the country in 
commercial affairs during the past year has had no seeming 
effect on our association work, for it has gone steadily for- 
ward since the Peoria Convention. More new members have 
affliated than in any like period of time in our association 
history, excepting, of course, the first few organization years. 
This increase has come from locals, new locals, and the indi- 
vidual membership class. More locals report increases with 
a larger total than ever before. The individual membership 
class has gone far ahead of any other year, while the number 
of newly organized locals is good. 

Fourteen locals show an increase of ninety-four new 


‘ members. These are: Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Erie, Cam- 


den, Peoria, Omaha, Columbus, Cape May, Madison, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, Portland. While Steubenville, 
Ohio, Springfield and Bedford, Massachusetts, were reported 
at the Peoria Convention as having organized, they paid their 
per capita tax on thirty-six members for the first time during 
the present year. The Dayton local reports the admission of 
seventeen members after the payment of per capita tax for 
this year. 

The honor for the largest increase in membership goes 
to Portland, Oregon, with twenty-four members. Congratula- 
tions are due the loyal band of local workers in the Rose 
City on the Pacific Coast. The honor for the largest per- 
centage of increase goes to the Cape May local. The: honor 
of the largest local in the National Association passes by a 
small margin from our host (Cleveland) to Pittsburgh. The 
latter has four more members than Cleveland. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to report that ten locals 
report losses, number in all, forty-two. These are: San 
Antonio, Providence, Harrisburg, Alton, Ogden, Salem, Chi- 
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cago, Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association of St. 
Louis, Trenton. None of these losses is serious. They come 
from retiring from business, or delinquency in the payment 
of dues. In fact, the gains and losses in many instances are 
the fluctuations in membership in old and stable locals. Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin State Associations report increases; while 
the Ohio State Association for the first time pays per capita 
tax on its individual members. The total gain in State mem- 
bership of individual class is twenty-four. 


Organization Work. 


Last August I attended the Ohio State Convention in 
Cincinnati. On this trip I organized the Ashland, Kentucky, 
Local with four members, and reorganized the local at Roanoke, 
Virginia, seven members. In September I visited Asburv Park, 
New Jersey, and had a splendid meeting of the sheet metal 
firms in the evening. Every one seemed enthused with the 
proposition and an organization was formed. The next meeting, 
when the money to start the new local was to be paid in, 
the prospective members nearly all faded away. Only a few 
were willing to put up any money. I am sorry to report my 
efforts in this respect resulted in a total failure. In the 
early Winter I made two trips to Wilmington, Delaware, and 
succeeded in effecting a reorganization of that local. 

Through the efforts of Jesse Brown and Charles Swain, 
president and secretary of the Cape May Local, the entire 
county of Cape May, New Jersey, was organized and every 
sheet metal contractor in the county is a member of the local. 
It was my pleasure to attend the meeting when the Cape May 
County Local was organized. 





Edwin L. Seabrook, 
Secretary, 
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In March I attended the Wisconsin State Convention, 
visiting the locals at Steubenville, Wheeling and Pittsburgh 
on the trip. 

J. C. Harvey, secretary of the Ashland Local, was largely 
instrumental in organizing the local at Ironton, Ohio, with five 
members. The St. Louis Local organized the local at East 
St. Louis, Illinois, with ten members. President Harms 
brought in the Springfield, Illinois, Local, with nineteen 
members. President Harms, with some other members from 
Chicago, visited the local at Gary, Indiana, which has recently 
organized, in April. This local voted’ to affiliate itself with 
the Illinois State Association, but since this action was taken 
nothing further has been heard from the organization. The 
sheet metal firms in Texarkana, Arkansas, organized them- 
selves and affiliated with the National body. 

The officers of the Ohio State Association and delegates 
from the Dayton and Columbus Locals organized a local at 
Springfield, Ohio, with eleven members, in May. The Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, Local was reorganized immediately after the Wis- 
consin State Convention. This local has seven members, three 
of which were members of the Wisconsin State Association, 
and four are new members. The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Local had 
been organized for some time and affiliated by corre- 
spondence. 

One hundred and. three members have been added to the 
locals; twenty-four to the State Associations; eleven by re- 
organized locals, and ninety-four by new locals, making a 
total of two hundred and thirty-two. : 
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Individual Members. 

The increase in this class of membership has been the 
greatest in the history of the association. Forty-eight new 
members have been added and four from defunct locals have 
been placed in this class, making fifty-two added to the indi- 
vidual membership diring the year. Two have resigned and 
one deceased during the year. There are a few names on 
this list from whom it is impossible to obtain any response 
whatever relative to payment of per capita tax, and these, 
of course, will have to be dropped for non-payment of dues. 

The splendid increase has come from all sections of the 
country and their membership is due primarily to the Jour- 
nal, as these were solicited from the subscription lists of the 
paper. 

The membership report of locals herewith presented 
shows the total enrollments, delinquents and loss or gain of 
each. 

Journal. 

The Journal was taken over by the association, as per 
the tender and acceptance at the Peoria Convention. This 
publication became the absolute property of the association 
November Ist, 1916. 

The Publication Committee met in Cleveland, in August, 
and after viewing the situation from every side, adopted the 
present name. Unforeseen and unexpected advances in the 
price of paper and all other printing supplies, together with 
certain business conditions, has prevented the carrying out of 
some of the prospective plans for the Journal. 

Unquestionably there is a wide and bright future for 
the Journal and a wider field of usefulness as the official 
publication of the association. The advertising support ac- 
corded the Journal has been very generous. Our members 
are urged to remember the Journal advertisers when placing 
their orders. The members should also bear in mind that 
the Journal is their property; they have an interest in its 
success, and it is the biggest and most influential asset that 
the association possesses or even can possess. A careful 
study of the membership increase in the past years show 
that organization of locals through which this increase came 
has been due almost entirely to some Journal reader being 
interested and assisting in making the local organization in 
his community possible. Every individual member uniting 
with the association during the past year was a Journal 
reader, for some length of time. New subscriptions show a 
healthy increase. 

National Headquarters. 

These have been enlarged during the year by taking an 
adjoining room. This increased space was necessary when 
the Journal was taken over. The floor space is now about 
1,200 square feet. The office equipment is now thoroughly 
up-to-date and worth about $500, which is fully covered by 
fire insurance. During the year an addressograph has been 
installed, at a cost of $200. A letter to every member could 
be in the mails five hours after it was dictated. The 
expenditure of $178 for postage, etc., will give some idea of 
the amount of correspondence. 

Finances. 

This important feature has kept pace in some degree with 
the other activities, but has not felt the full effect of the 
membership increase. Bills have been paid promptly. One 
unfavorable feature is that a large portion of the income is 
paid in the months of May and June, just prior to the 
convention. This results in small balances for several 
months in the year, due primarily to locals withholding their 
per capita tax until convention time. The present by-laws 
provide for the payment of the individual and local per capita 
tax within four months after their admission to the associa- 
tion. The object of this was to provide for a more continuous 
income rather than to have the payments made practically at 
one time. The fiscal year of the individual member and local 
begins with their admission into the association, and is there- 
fore distinct from the fiscal year of the association as a 
whole. 

General Condition. 

I regard the general condition of the association as very 
good; indeed I think the word “excellent” would be justified. 
Of course, there are some weak spots, but that is inevitable 
in any large organization. Letters from local officers indicate 
that interest in local affairs is not only maintained, but in- 
creasing. One feature is quite evident. More personal work 
has been done by more members than ever before, as evi- 
denced by the splendid increase in the local membership and 
the organization of new locals. 

Probably some few instances of local work are worthy 
of note. While these have not matured, it shows progress in 
the right direction. Cincinnati and Harrisburg have consid- 
ered collective advertising. Camden is endeavoring to per- 
suade the municipal authorities to adopt a warm-air heating 
code and require the examination and licensing of warm-air 
furnace installers. Chicago is agitating the licensing of all 
sheet metal contractors. Wisconsin State Association believes 
it would be a good thing to license employer and employe. 
The Ohio State Association last summer was the means of 
retaining warm-air heating and ventilating in the State Build- 
ing Code. The significance of this is shown in the fact that 
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it applies to school houses and other public buildings. These 
are only some of the things that have come to my attention, 
but undoubtedly there are other locals working along similar 
lines that have made no mention of what they are doing. 

The reports of the standing committees will doubtless 
give in detail the results of the work committed to their care. 

I wish to thank all the officers of the national body and 
the secretaries and others of the different locals for the help 
that they have rendered during the year. 

I cannot close this report without expressing the pleasure 
that it has been during the year to work with our national 
president, Mr. Harms. He has given most generously of his 
time and has always promptly responded to any suggestion or 
request from your secretary. 

Our association is now closing its twelfth year, and 
ranks among the big trade organizations of the country. A 
comparison of the sheet metal trade in 1905 and 1917 shows 
a great advance in all lines. During this time this association 
has been a potent factor. It has adhered to the high standard 
it set for itself at Washington and Milwaukee, in 1905. It 
is stronger today than ever, and can justly appeal to the 
entire industry, sheet metal contractor, manufacturer and job- 
ber for support. 

The following poem by S. W. Foss should make a strong 
appeal to those who live within themselves and find a ringing 
response from that great class always willing to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

The House by the Side of the Road. 
There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
: In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths, 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. . 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the races of men go by— 

The men who are good, and the men who are bad; 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles, nor their tears— 
30th parts of an infinite plan: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 

a 

I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead; 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice; 
And weep with the strangers that moan; 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road, 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish—and so am I, 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 


Or hurl the cynic’s ban ?- ; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 


And be a friend of man. 

“At the conclusion of the reading of these reports 
the next question taken up was the proposed changes 
in the Constitution and By-Laws of the National As- 
This report was presented by George A. 
President 


sociation. 
Van Landegend, 
George Harms to 
at the last annual convention. 

After a discussion lasting about an hour and a half 
all the proposed amendments were voted down and 
the Constitution and By-Laws will remain as they are. 


who was appointed by 
act as chairman of this committee 


The report was as follows: 
Report of the Special Committee on Revision of Constitution 
and By-Laws. 


Gentlemen: Your special committee appointed by 
your President, Mr. George Harms, for the revision 
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of the National Constitution and By-Laws, in con- 
formity with action taken by the National Association, 
in convention at Peoria, Illinois, June 20-23, 1916, 
with the object that efforts of the National Association 
might be broadened in scope and more efficient in 
effect, through the establishment of more state asso- 
ciations, whereby a closer affiliation will be possible 
with the local and individual membership, herewith 
respectfully submit the following revision for your 
consideration, which revision is, in the estimation of 
your committee, after due thought and_ deliberation, 
considered the proper instrument by which to accom- 
plish the aims of the Association as evidenced in con- 
vention at Peoria, Illinois, 1916. 

It will be noticed that radical changes have been 
made, but only such as in the estimation of your com- 
mittee were necessary. The striking out of all of 
Article IX of By-Laws relative to Mutual Protection 
is done to place our Association in accord with our 
National laws in relation to constraints of trade, your 
committee appreciating there would be no plea of non- 
intent possible for the National Association or any 
member, if and when held in contempt of such laws, 
if said article is embodied in by-laws. 

The amendments: which were presented by the 
committee were, 

Article I, Section 2, is amended by adding: ; 

State Associations are considered the structural unit 
of the National Association, and in the interest of the 
more widespread National Association work, Charters 
will be given to State Associations under the supervision 
of the National Association. 

Article II, Representation, is amended: 

All delegates (Representatives or Individuals) shall 
have the right to vote on all questions and to hold office. 

All National Officers, Trustees, Chairmen of all 
Committees, Past National and State Presidents, shall 
have a seat and vote in the National Convention by vir- 
tue of their office, so long as in good standing. 

Each State Association shall be represented at the 
National Convention by its President, Secretary and two 
delegates-at-large, elected at the annual State Conven- 
tion preceding’ the National Convention. 

Representation from Locals in cities having no State 
Association shall be by one member in good and regular 
standing from such Local Association. 

An Individual Member shall have a seat and vote in 
the National Convention with all rights and privileges. 

All members ci State or Local Associations shall 
(at the discretion of the Presiding officer of the Conven- 
tion) have the privilege of the floor of the National 
Convention, but without a vote. 

Voting by proxy will not be allowed. 

Article III. . Officers. : 

The present number of officers is retained, but the 
Article is amended as follows: 

Each State Association shall be represented on the 
3oard of Directors by at least one member of such 
State Association being elected as_ Trustee. 

At any time it is deemed advisable, or the number 
of affiliated State Associations warrant or make _ prac- 
ticable, the number of Trustees elected may exceed nine, 
and be made twelve in number. 

In such case one shall be elected for the term of 
three years, one for two years, one for one year. 
Article III, Section 2. Duties of President, is amended 

to read: 

The President shall be the executive officer of the 
Association, and shall conduct the official correspondence 
of the National office. The executive office of the Na- 
tional Association shall be located in the city where the 
President is located. 

Article III, Section 9. : 

The chairman of every committee shall first obtain 
the consent of the President before calling a meeting 
of any committee involving traveling or other expenses. 
Article III, Section 10. 

Actual traveling expenses and $4.00 per diem for 
board shall be allowed each member of the committee 
when called together by the chairman thereof. 

Article V, Section 1. 
_ The annual meeting of this Association called Na- 
tional Convention, shall be held annually in June, and 
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at such time and place as may be designated by the 
Convention or Board of Directors. The National Con- 
vention shall consist of Representatives of State Asso- 
ciations, Local Associations in States having no State 
Association, and Individual Members. 

All of Article IX, Mutual Protection, is stricken out. ‘ 

Article XI, Section 2. Per Capita tax. 

Each State Association shall, through its Secretary, 
forward to the National Secretary per capita tax, $1.50 
per member in good standing in such Association. Such 
report of membership must reach the National Secre- 
tary before the time of the National Convention, and 
such per capita tax will be due at the time of the Con- 
vention, and must be paid not later than two months 
thereafter. 

The per capita tax for the membership of Locals 
(in States having no State Association) shall be $3.00 
per member, and shall be due and payable at the time 
of the National Convention, and shall be forwarded to 
the National Secretary by the Secretary of such Local 
Association, and shall in no case be payable later than 
two months after the National Convention. 

The Individual Membership per capita tax shall be 
$3.00, due and payable at the time of the National Con- 
vention, and not later than two months thereafter. 

Each member of the National Association affiliated 
through State or Local Associations, or by Individual 
Membership, shall, upon payment of the per capita tax 
thereby be a subscriber to the “Warm Air Heating & 
Sheet Metal Journal.” One dollar of such per capita 
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tax being payment of such subscription and to be turned 
over to the “Journal” as payment for the same. 
Article X11, 

A quorum of the National Convention shall consist 
of fifteen Representatives from State and Local Asso- 
ciations. 

After the discussion of the amendments, the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed by President 
George Harms, who began their activities at once: 

Credentials—R. Jobst, V. S. Kubly and Edward 
Hildebrand. 

Auditing—Harry Knisely, J. B. Wallig and E. B. 
Langenberg. 

Auditing Sheet Metal Workers Journal—Frank 
Hoersting, F. J. Foestinger and George Werner. 

Resolutions—Paul Biersach, P. Durand and A. E. 
Riester. 

At the conclusion of the appointments, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until evening when the Smoker and 
“Get-together” meeting was held at the Cleveland 


Moose Club. 
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SMOKER AND GET=TOGETHER MEETING. 


On Tuesday evening, the entertainment committee 
had arranged what they styled a “Smoker and Get- 
together Meeting,” staging the event at the Cleveland 
Moose Hall, and it was a party which will be long 
remembered by the large number in attendance. As 
the name signified, it was a very informal affair, 
everyone taking it easy and thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves as befitted the occasion. 

Vaudeville was the center of attraction during the 


evening. 

3esides the vaudeville features there were several 
athletic contests which evoked great applause and all 
during the evening refreshments were served which 
included both “eats’’ and drinks, as well as a plenti- 
ful supply of first class cigars. 

Everyone had a good time and it was the consensus 
of opinion that the Cleveland Convention Committee 
certainly knew how to arrange for the comfort and 
entertainment of their guests. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 

The session of the Convention on Wednesday was 
confined to the morning as in the afternoon some en- 
tertainment features had been arranged which took 
the entire delegation for an outing. 

The convention convened at nine-thirty, when the 
report of the Warm Air Heater Committee was pre- 
sented, E. B. Langenberg reading the report in the 


absence of J. H. Hussie, chairman of the committee. 
Report of Warm Air Heater Committee. 
Those familiar with conditions existing in the Warm Air 
Heating Industry will not be surprised that this Committee 
has not made as much progress during the year as might be 


honed for. 
Building Code. 


In the matter of building code legislation the amount of 
work done by members of our association is not satisfactory. 
This Committee has stood ready to assist any Local wishing 
to take this matter up in its own city, but found very little 
to do. It would seem that our members deem this matter of 
little importance until some adverse legislation is slipped 
over on them, and then it is too late. The city of Joplin, 
Missouri, presents a notable example of what may happen in 
any city where our members neglect to have a reasonable 
furnace installation code enacted. 

Dealers in Joplin were not aware of the existence of a 
code until certain work installed in a perfectly safe and 
proper manner was condemned. Then they awakened to find 
that while they slept certain interests had caused to be 
enacted a code that practically put them out of business. 
Will other cities await like conditions or will they heed the 
call of this Committee and get busy? 

Among the cities taking an active interest in this mat- 
ter, Dayton, Ohio, stands out prominently with a strong code. 
Advertising. 

It is regrettable that the splendid educational advertising 
campaign started by the National Heating & Ventilating 
Association has been allowed to lapse. It is easy to find 
reasons for this, but that does not alter the fact that it will 
in the end prove to be a mistake. One of the best features 
of this advertising campaign was the fact that the retail 
dealers responded so liberally. The abandonment of the 
project by the manufacturers cannot but have the effect of 
dampening the enthusiasm of the retailers. 

Be it said to the credit of the manufacturers that a 
majority wished to continue the campaign and subscribed 
therefor, but the fund fell short of the amount required be- 
cause of the failure of others to respond. 

It seemed to be the idea that, because it was well nigh 
impossible to make furnaces as rapidly as they could be sold, 
advertising was unnecessary. Perhaps this view is right, 
but we are permitted to believe otherwise. 

Our Friends the Enemy. 

It will be remembered that at the Peoria Convention 
last year a resolution was passed condemning a certain Bul- 
letin on Warm Air Heating issued by the University of 
Minnesota and edited by one J. L. Mawry, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering in said institution. 

Following this action on our part, such a storm of 
protests poured in upon Professor Mawry that Mr. EF. L. 
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Jaynes of Minneapolis finally requested that these protests 
cease, as the Professor had agreed to withdraw the objec- 
tionable Bulletin and as.soon as possible issue another con- 
taining reliable information. It was with much surprise, 
therefore, that we learned that the University of Minnesota 
had loaned to the University of Missouri the electrotypes 
used. in this objectionable Bulletin, and that the University 
of Missouri had republished it word for word. The writer 
immediately took the matter up with the University of Mis- 
souri, and received a reply from Mr. Jewell Mayes, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture, saying that in loan- 
ing them the matter for the republication of this Bulletin, 
the University of Minnesota had made no mention of any 
objection or criticism having been made, and expressing 
regret that the Bulletin had been published. He also assured 
us that no more would be distributed. 

Up to this time, the University of Minnesota seems to 
have done nothing to rectify its error. In a recent letter, 
Professor Mawry sets forth the plea that the objectionable 
Bulletin was published seven years ago and distributed. for 
six years before we complained of it, and that if damage 
was done the heating industry it “must have been done years 
since.” In other words, a falsehood repeatedly told attains 
by its very age respectability. The good Professor seems to 
forget that his little effort might never have been called to 
our notice had not certain interests seen fit to have it men- 
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tioned in the Minneapolis daily papers. The Professor also 
volunteers the information that if the State of Missouri “has 
published a treatise using this Bulletin as a text, that would 
he entirely within their prerogative.” 

It is scarcely to be hoped that reasonable progress will 
be made through the obstacle of such reasoning as this. Let 
us rather throw the mantle of charity over the doings of the 
Professor, and believe that he is acting without a very clear 
knowledge of what he is trying to do. 

Another attack on warm air heating is contained in 
‘Bulletin 97” issued by the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C., and fathered by two gentlemen known to fame as L. 
P. Breckenridge and S. B. Flagg. These enterprising gen- 
tlemen after deftly planting a few harpoons in the Warm 
Air furnace, naively wind up their article by acknowledging 
their indebtedness to the American Radiator Company for 
information on heating equipment and its operation. Con- 
sidering the source of supply, need we wonder at the prod- 
uct? We may be permitted, however, to wonder why manu- 
facturers of Warm Air Furnaces do not occasionally slip a 
little real information to these would be editors. The most 
surprising thing about this Bulletin issued by the Bureau of 
Mines is that a certain Trade Paper, which has been sup- 
posed to in a measure, at least, support the Warm Air Heat- 
ing Industry, republished this budget of misinformation 
under the alluring title of “How to Save Fuel in Heating a 
House.” So far as the writer knows, the Editor of the 
aforementioned paper made no comment on the errors and 


misstatements contained in this Bulletin. 
It is possible that the Trade Journal referred to is 
strictly within its right in publishing such matter, but it 
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certainly seems like an admission of weakness on the part 
of furnace manufacturers and dealers. 
Furnace Contracts. 

Judging from such information as the Committee is able 
to obtain, about fifty per cent of the furnace dealers have 
no regular contract for use when selling a furnace. With 
those who use a contract form, there seems to be no uni- 
formity. Some have a form so brief as to give little or 
no protection to the dealer, while others are so complicated 
as to be confusing. 

It would seem the part of wisdom for this Association 
to approve of some form of contract that might, with very 
slight changes at least, be used in all parts of the country. 
Certainly no dealer should ever sell a furnace without a 
written agreement with his customer, and it is of the great- 
est importance that such contract shall say exactly what the 
dealer desires. A dispute seldom arises, it is true, but when 
it does arise there should be no doubt as to what each party 
agreed to do. 

At the Winter meeting of the National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Association a form used extensively in 
the State of New York was approved, and while the writer 
is not altogether in accord with all of its chapters it will be 
submitted herewith for your consideration. 

The only thing this Committee urges is that a good 
simple yet comprehensive confract be recommended for use 
by our members. 
The ‘‘Pipeless’’ Furnace. 

It might be a relief to our members if the writer would 
make at least one report without referring to this mis- 
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named and sadly abused member of the Warm Air Furnace 
family. It seems, however, to be the duty of this Commit- 
tee to once more warn manufacturers and dealers against 
extravagant and misleading language in advertising and sell- 
ing these furnaces. Without doubt they have their place in 
the heating field, but why drag them out of their place and 
put them in a position to injure the fame and sale of high 
grade Warm Air Heating Plants? 

As the writer pens these lines, he has before him the 
advertisement of one of the country’s leading furnace mak- 
ers. This ad pictures the furnace heating a house by arrows, 
said arrows showing more than human intelligence and 
squirming around through the house in a manner absolutely 
beyond the ability of ordinary currents of warm and cold 
air. The ad winds up with the statement that this furnace 
will save thirty-five per cent of the coal bill. Can this be 
true? With what kind of heating plant is this manufac- 
turer comparing when he saves this thirty-five per cent? 
Was it by any chance one of his own higher grade, higher 
priced, furnaces properly set up with a pipe leading to each 
room? 

In the judgment of this Committee, this class of adver- 
tising is absolutely misleading and wrong and should meet 
with our severe disapproval. It is about time the manu- 
facturers drop this mountebank style of advertising and 
show a good example to men in the retail trade who look 
to them for advice. 
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The remarkable thing about this matter is that these 
same manufacturers cry loudly for the retailer to elevate 
the furnace business by installing the higher grade furnaces 
and locating and piping them scientifically. Must the tail 
then wag the dog? Perhaps—but at least the dog should be 
a nice, pleasant dog and not go contrary to the way he 
expects the tail to go. Consistency is still the one priceless 
jewel. 

In Conclusion. 

Owing to world conditions hitherto unheard of, furnace 
dealers are perhaps facine a period requiring more judgment, 
perseverance and. energy than ever before. If we are to 
succeed we must watch every detail of our business as never 
before. Profits will be small and expenses large. The man 
who knows what it costs him to do business, who knows in 
fact what each job costs him, will succeed in spite of con- 
ditions, while the man who guesses that he can install a job 
for about so much will reap sorrow. The writer believes 
that the greatest enemy of the business man today is lack 
of knowledge of the actual cost of doing business. It seems 
a strange statement that any dealer could install a furnace 
and not know. exactly what it cost him to do so, but unfor- 
tunately we have in our ranks and we are constantly com- 
peting with men who never know the exact cost of any job 
or the amount of their overhead expense. 

Men of this Association, it’s up to us to show more 
energy this year than ever. Let us know our business, let us 
know our cost. Our country is entering upon the most try- 
ing period of its existence. The very flower of young man- 
hood is being mustered to face a foreign foe. 

Let us then, the business men of this country, show to 
our President and to the world that we also can serve. 
Serve by the proper management of our business, serve by 
the careful husbanding of our resources so that we may be 
able to cheerfully respond to our country’s call for financial 
aid. ‘4 ‘ 

Let those of us who remain at home show that we too 
have in us some of the material of which soldiers are made. 
We can do this by using every effort to economically run 
our own business and giving such assistance to others as 
may be within our power. 

At the close of the report, which was ordered filed, 
an interesting discussion ensued among the members, 
led by R. E. Mackey, on the subject of Sound Furnace 
Installation. It is the consensus of opinion that cheap 
prices for work of installation should be condemned 
and greater publicity should be given the superiority 
of warm air heaters over all other forms of heating, so 
as to educate the public to these advantages. 

Professor Short, of the West Technical Trade 
School of Cleveland, interrupted the discussion by the 
presentation of pictures of work which had actually 
been done by the pupils of the school. These proved 
of great interest, as the Professor supplemented the 
pictures by a short talk on the fight which was waged 
in Cleveland to secure the school and the money with 
which to operate it. 

At the conclusion of the Professor’s remarks, Harry 
C. Knisely of Chicago read the report of the Ap- 


prentice Committee in the absence of Otto E. Cluss, 


_who was detained at home. This report was as fol- 


lows: 
Report of Apprentice Committee. 

Gentlemen: In submitting the Fourth Annual Report 
of the Apprentice Committee, I believe we are justified in 
demanding to know what efforts you have made as individ- 
uals and associations to advance the technical education of 
apprentices in your locality. This Committee has no means 
of judging, whether or not, its labors in arranging a course 
of technical instruction and making the same _ available 
throughout the various sections of the country have been of 
any practical value to you and your apprentice, except what 
you may report by correspondence, or, at the conventions. 

The committee is at all times ready to assist and advise 
you on matters of apprentice education, to the extent of 
their ability, but the initiative and responsibility for success 
in your locality falls upon you and not the committee. 

Personally I do not believe we shall fully develop all dor- 
mant capabilities of the apprentice until we have either State 
or Federal laws on compulsory trade education. While such 
laws are worth striving for, it will require years before they 
will fill the ranks of mechanics needed to carry on the 
work in our shops. We cannot afford to wait for the enact- 
ment of such laws to come to our relief; we must make 
laws through our associations, compelling the apprentice to 
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attend some trade school during his apprenticeship, also com- 
pelling the employer to insist on reguiar attendance of the 
apprentice to the school; the compulsory feature is equally 
necessary with some employers, as well as apprentices. If 
you cannot make the compulsory feature effective in any 
dther way, take your local union into partnership, and you 
will have an influence at your command that will compel 


recognition. ; 
As stated previously, the results of the Committee’s 


works are unknown, unless reported -by the members and 
associations. I therefore believe it consistent for the Presi- 
dent to call on the members assembled at this Convention, to 
state their experience with apprentices and trade education, 
their experience to be considered a part of this report. 


At the close of the reading of the Apprentice Com- 
mittee report, Mr. Knisely told the meeting of the 
experiences which were met in Chicago with regard 
to trade education and of the efforts which the Chi- 
cago members had made in its behalf. 

The principal address of the morning was then de- 
livered by Otto Kothe, of St. Louis, who spoke on the 
subject, “Intensified Trade School Training.” He 
said: 

Intensified Trade Edtication. _ 
MR. CHAIRMAN AND DELEGATES OF THE CON- 
VENTION: 

“A Tinker I am, oh, a Tinker am I, 

A Tinker I'll live, and a Tinker I'll die. 

If the King in his crown would wish to change places 

with me, 
I'd laugh, so I would, and I'd say unto he, 


A Tinker I am, oh a Tinker am I. 
A Tinker I'll live, and a Tinker I’ll die.” 


You know, I wish that every tradesman in the land knew 


this little verse—for if the craftsmen of old could pride them- 
selves above kings, how much more should the tradesman of 
today glory in his craft, that is one of the largest in the entire 
building trades. 

At times very peculiar thoughts come to me, and I always 
like to attach them to actual things, where they will be made 
concrete. And so I hope some of these pointers will be taken 
home by you and spread among our tradesmen. 

The first thought which strikes me very forcibly is the 
question we hear in every state of the Union, and on every 
hand—“What is the matter with the youth of today?” 

To my mind the answer lies in the trend of the times, 
and with the tradesmen themselves. 

Of course all young men are undeveloped; still crude 
material. They say that youth hesitates between pleasure and 
ambition. We believe largely to let Nature run its course— 
that is without any or very little effort, or intensified concen- 
tration on his part. 

In the good old davs, vou remember the apprentice had 
to work ten, twelve and fourteen hours a day. After supper, 
he had to do chores. There was the kindling wood to chop, 
water to bring in, and often the garden to attend. In short, 
we were taught “How to work.” 

But today with all the modern conveniences, where the 
youth works only eight, nine and rarely ten hours a day, and 
with very little or nothing to do at home, the boy learns 
altogether too. soon to forget his trade as soon as he leaves 
the shop. After this he has oceans of time that modern con- 
veniences havé made for him. But he does not know how to 
profitably turn them to his advantage. 

Then, too, in the good old days a workman was not con- 
sidered or highly valued as a skilled mechanic until he had 
reached middle age or past. By the natural absorption of 
practical experience alone, it certainly takes that long a time 
to gain the necessary knowledge and practical understanding 
to be an authority. 

Heredity has transferred that theory to the youth of 
today, and so he feels that in the end he will somehow or 
other acquire all that necessary knowledge and experience to 
make him an authority, without any effort on his part. Of 
course we all know such conclusions are the very worst self- 
deceit a young man can entertain. 

How nice it is to see a young man and quite often a 
well experiencd mechanic come to school, or take up a course 
of study. We see he is an exception to the vast multitude of 
tradesmen, who has learned to double his efforts and devote 
all those many leisure hours that modern conditions have 
created, to acquire a higher education. 

So we see it is only such men and many are not over 25 
years of age, when they rise in authority above the man of 
upward of 20 years’ experience without a technical training. 
That shows us the “cause and the effect.” 

_ The next point that strikes me at a peculiar angle is that 
in the good old days, say, 30, 40 or 50 years back, you will 
recall that the trade then consisted only of tin-smithing. In 
the light of our modern knowledge we do not think this re- 
quired a great technical training. Then about that time, 
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ornamental cornice work came in, a few years later skylight 
work, and the warm air furnace, such as it was. 

We see through the process of the years a gradual devel- 
opment, and what is better and greater, is to see those trades- 
men with that spirit of initiative to struggle and dig to retain 
the mastery of their trade in its rapid development. 

So you grew up with the greater part of our trade. This 
is very often not taken into account. Of course there are 
thousands of tradesmen who did not do this but became fixed, 
so to speak, on only the outskirts of the trade. And these 
latter are always men who always let nature take its course, 
and seldom speed up or try to intensify their development; 
but just grow as weeds do. 

Now then, my point is, all this vast trade is laid in the 
untutored lap of every single apprentice and young mechanic. 

What is more, several very large new branches of work 
have been developed since then—and the trade at large expects 
a know it without any teaching whatsoever. “Think 
of its” 

As it is, he has no range of vision. 

He has no perspective developed. 

He only sees that work which his particular shop caters 
to. That isn’t much. 

Kew have any spirit of initiative to start their higher 
education of their own accord. 

The majority of parents know still less about our big 
trade than the boy does. Right here, gentlemen, I believe that 
every employer should manage to have the apprentice’s parents 
visit him every so often in the shop. 

I believe the employer should explain as far as he under- 
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stands the full length and breadth, the height and the depth, 
of our big craft. 

I further believe the employer should encourage the par- 
ents for the boy to take up a thorough technical training in 
sheet metal. The parents always have greater influence over 
their children, and when the parents once help to mold public 
opinion of the craft their boys are learning; then it will not 
be long before the public will place the sheet metal trade on 
an equal with all other engineering crafts. 

It takes publicity for this. 

It takes oceans of it. 

Every tradesman must be set afire through it. 

That is another step that will swell our schools. 

A few weeks ago an apprentice told me he was going to 
attend our David Ranken Trade School next fall. Without 
thinking, I said, “That is fine and an elegant step for you”— 
hut he immediately added, “I got to go.” You know the bosses 
and the union made that agreement where all the apprentices 
must go to school. 

There we are; immediately the boy molds his way of 
thinking to suit greater minds. He does not guide himself 
with fanciful thoughts of his own manufacture and prejudices 
against higher learning. Put by hard and fast rules of the 
two organizations, the boy has disarmed himself and accepted 
their rulings. 

Right here I have been led to believe for some time, that 
an employer is only half an authority over his apprentice. 
In like manner the union is only half an authority over the 
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apprentice; because, if the Employers Association says you 
go to a trade school, the boy immediately drums up the excuse 
that the union does not say he must. On the other hand, if 
the union would say to their registered apprentices, “Our by- 
laws say you must study the technical side of your trade,” 
he would immediately reply, “The boss does not require it.” 
So under those separate rulings the boy has too many loop- 
holes, and so all the effort falls through in vain. 

Now then, what I would like to see is that same Appren- 
ticeship Committee which achieved so much good work for 
this National Organization a few years back—I would like 
to see a recommendation made to have the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers International Alliance appoint a a similar 
committee. The object is for greater mutual co-operation of 
the two committees for the higher education of the masses 
of our tradesmen. 

It is only by this means that absolute success will be ob- 
tained because it is so necessary that the local unions take up 
the matter of educating their members to a higher standard. 
And every paper or document that comes from headquarters 
is most always honored with concurrence. 

I feel a journeyman mechanic of from one to ten years’ 
experience needs the same careful training that we are in a 
position to give the apprentice. The reason being that after 
five to ten years, when our superior trained apprentices grow 
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up, they will in those days be so far advanced as to receive the 
preference over the older mechanic without the technical train- 
ing. Consequently the older mechanic would have difficulty 
in holding employment, and many of them would establish 
shops. 
We know that competition is not harmful when based on 
a thorough knowledge of costs and business practices. But 
competition is painfully harmful when contracts and estimates 
are based on childish, innocent ignorance. What weapon of 
self-preservation has the trade for this outside of a compre- 
hensive trade knowledge? 

Men who have not even a technical understanding, 

Who have no range of vision, 

Who have no perspective of action, 

The tradc is greater than they are, 

They only nibble at the hairs on the surface, and enjoy in 
keeping them cut short. 

That is why I advocate a thorough-going co-operation 
between these two great organizations. For what is harmful 
for the employer is also harmful to the employe. Of course 
in the meantime, the local organizations could get together 
the same as the Association and the Local Union Number 36 
in St. Louis. Our Mr. Clauss, who is indeed the apprentice’s 
friend has told vou more about how this great movement was 
consummated. That, too, will expedite training and immediate 
results for our Tradesmen. 

There is one thing more I would like to suggest when 
you place your scholars in a school. And that is see that 
they have a Sheet Metal man for an instructor. Do not let 
vour scholars be filed in another class that has a Mechanical 
Draftsman for an instructor. 

I know of quite a number of such instances, and while 
the boys prided themselves very highly with having attended 
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the Public Institution—yet they resented with keen dissatisfac- 
tion the thought of having a teacher who knew absolutely 
nothing of the practice in Sheet Metal. As a result very few 
scholars ever went further in the matter. If their Instructor 
has no comprehensive scope of our Trade, how can we expect 
the scholars to have a vision? For the-scholar is never 
greater than his teacher. 

Another point is, to see that your scholars receive a 
thorough going training in descriptive geometry as applied to 
Sheet Metal Work. .- 

In the past, the thought has passed around our Trades- 
men that a person does not need to know descriptive geom- 
etry to draw patterns. Every week I receive letters from 
Tradesmen who signify their willingness of taking the most 
advanced material, if they could dispense with the elementary 
work. Countless numbers would sooner do without all the 
higher technical training and those benefits in life that go 
with it, rather than spend a mere few weeks in reviewing 
fundamentals of drawing. This should be made obligatory 
so as to make their training on rock bottom foundation. 

In our evening classes at the David Ranken School of 
Mechanical Trades, I have tried many different methods for 
helping a pupil acquire the best results. I have closely 
questioned many of the other more technical departments of 
the school, and also outside schools. In one of our depart- 
ments it was found that when a scholar is given his drawing 
plate to study over and then make an enlarged drawing from 
it to suit measurements, has proven the most serviceable. 

So after the scholar has been thoroughly drilled in the 
elementary studies and descriptive geometry, I give him one 
of these plates, and ask him to look it over carefully; study 
each drawing separately, and think out every point, of inter- 
est he knows of it. In a few moments I return and ask his 
description. Wherever he errs, or omits important points of 
interest, I supply them. On drawings he studies the problem 
out and then explains it to me how he would do it. I figure 
that is using his own mental energy, and directing his thought 
to his best understanding; otherwise if I explain it to him 
he says, “Yes sir,” “Yes sir,” to everything I say and does 
not then understand it. The reasons pertaining to every prob- 
lem and piece of work are carefully explained as the scholar 
goes along with the drawing, so that he interlocks the two 
principles, which makes it easier for him to remember. 

Of course, every instructor has his own individuality and 
naturally his own way of thinking. Some are more familiar 
with some classes of work than they are with others. And so 
it is but natural that scholars will receive instruction in those 
fields of work in which the Instructor is best acquainted. 

Unfortunately, in the past our Trade has not enjoyed the 
opportunities for broadening the mental horizon scientifically 
and exhaustively in all the branches of our vast trade. I say 
this because I feel each scholar should have the most syste- 
matic and comprehensive training possible—one he can em- 
brace and reach around with his arms so to speak. 

Then when they have the full knowledge of design, de- 
tails and construction, the points to observe and the points 
to avoid, in every branch of the trade, to where he is head 
above it all. 

It is then, and not until then, will he have the proper 
perspective of the whole trade, and thereby focus all the 
methods and ideas and requirements onto his specialty work 
he prefers to follow. That is our mission, “a trade-wide 
knowledge.” 

At this time I am working tooth and nail on an entirely 
new Sheet Metal work which I am pleased to call Studies in 
Sheet Metal. These will be the result of the fourth complete 
re-drafting and re-editing and enlarging, in the last seven 
years. It has required an immense amount of research work 
of which many hundreds of tradesmen of every rank have 
liberally contributed for each branch of the trade, as they 
were acquainted with it. I am acting as a Clearing House, 
and the result is the work you find on the chairs during 
the sessions. It is not finished by a long way but we feel 
the right idea is being followed and before many months the 
English-speaking people of the world will have a great, vast 
work that will be up-to-date and carry sufficiently in the 
future for all of our tradesmen. Half of this great work will 
be ready for the scholars this fall. 

Therefore, in closing, our aim is to take all the re- 
sources at our command and show the youth how the time 
created by modern conveniences must be used to hasten or 
speed up his trade knowledge. And that he must “force will 
power” into his life’s work. And in doing this he cannot 
help but intensify his efforts and create a hunger and a thirst 
for more knowledge and experience of the big Trade that we 
lay in his lap, and in his care, and trust to his mastering and 
to his protection. 

I thank you. 


ANNUAL ASSOCIATION OUTING. 

On Wednesday afternoon occurred the annual As- 
sociation outing, this taking the form of an extensive 
automobile drive over the splendid boulevards and 
park system of Cleveland. Over 100 machines took 
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the party, starting in the business section on Euclid 
Avenue, through University Circle, passing several of 
the noted schools of the city and onwards to the Art 
Museum at Wade Park, where the party alighted for 
the taking of the picture of the Convention delegates. 
After this annual rite had been performed, the party 
proceeded along Lake Shore Drive, viewing the hand- 
some residences till Euclid Beach was reached, where 
box lunches were provided and the party proceded to 
have an old-fashioned picnic in family style, hugely 
enjoying themselves throughout the meal. At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon, there was dancing in the ball 
room at the Beach and the party managed to take in 
nearly all the various concessions with which the 
amusement park abounds. Boys and girls once more, 
there was no trip too hazardous nor amusement too 
silly to be ignored and this proved, without doubt, one 
of the best features of the entertainment, as no one 
had to be dignified and all joined heartily in the good 
time which was in progress. 

At the end of the fun making, the automobiles were 
in waiting to carry the party back to the city and their 
various hotels. 


THE FRIDAY SESSIONS. 

The sessions of Friday were devoted mainly to the 
reports of the various committees of the Association, 
all of which were accepted and the various committees 
congratulated for the good work accomplished. The 
reports were from the Board of Trustees, the Publica- 
tion Committee, George Harms, chairman; Trade De- 
velopment Committee, George Thesmacher, chairman ; 
Trade Retations and Policy Committee, E. L. Sea- 
brook, chairman; Overhead Expense Committee, D. 
M. Haines, chairman; Lecture Committee, F. B. 
Hiller, chairman; Fire Prevention Committee, Fred 
de Coningh, chairman; Legislative Committee, F. W. 
Stechow, chairman, and Resolutions Committee. 

J. R. McAfee, New York, delivered a warm address 
on the “Advantages and Co-operation of Association 
Work.” 

The Cleveland Local 
delegates at noon. 

This being all the business scheduled to come be- 
fore the Convention, an adjournment was taken? 

LADIES ROYALLY ENTERTAINED. 

The wives and ladies who accompanied the dele- 
gates to the Convention were not neglected by the 
Cleveland Entertainment committee but found, while 
the men were busily engaged in the deliberations of 
the organization, there had been plenty of entertain- 
ment provided for them, even to seeing that they were 
not left alone at their hotels on the evening of the 
Smoker and Get-together party. 

On the opening day of the convention, an introduc- 
tion meeting was held on the mezzanine floor of the 
Hollenden hotel, with Mrs. H. H. Lind of the Ladies’ 
Entertainment Committee in charge. At this time all 
the ladies became acquainted, so as to better enjoy 
the splendid theater party which was given for them 
that evening at the Hippodrome theater. 

On Wednesday morning the ladies met at the Hol- 
lenden hotel and made a tour, dear to the heart of 
every true woman, a shopping trip through the splen- 
did stores of the city of Cleveland, completing it in 


furnished luncheon for all 
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time to enjoy an enticing luncheon at Halle Brothers 
Company. 

Of course that afternoon they joined the men folks 
in the automobile tour of the city and the evening’s 


fun at Euclid Beach. 
On Thursday afternoon a picture show was given 


in the Ball room of the Hotel so as not to fatigue the 
ladies for the entertainment and ball given in the eve- 
ning which wound up the social activities of the fair 
sex for the convention period. 

The committee which had charge of this branch of 
the entertainment and which did splendid, efficient 
work, contributing much to the success of the gather- 
ing were Mrs. H. H. Lind, Chairman, and Mesdames 
FF, C. Thornton, I. B. Hiller, C. M. Harris, William 
Mishler, E. Fassinger, A. E. Riester, A. H. Rudolph, 
A. W. Howe, W. J. Birmingham, D. K. Swartwout, 
Jr., and Miss Phoebe L. Stran. 

PRAISE DUE CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 

To George R. Stran, chairman, and his associates 
on the Convention Committee as well as the Ladies’ 


>» 
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Chairman, 


Committee and all others who had a hand in the ar- 
rangements both for the business programs and the 
entertainment of the two Conventions of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors, a splendid tribute of praise is due. 
There was not a hitch in any of the programs, the 
speakers were on time, delivered their scheduled ad- 
dresses and every precaution was taken for the com- 
fort and convenience of the large body of men who 
assembled as delegates and vistors. The ones in 
charge of the entertainment of the visitors did their 
full share, also to the making of the gatherings a com- 
plete success and it will be a long time before the 
records of these men are exceeded at any other gath- 
ering in convention of any craft. The committee who 
were responsible in a large measure for the success 
of the gathering were, in addition to the chairman, 
J. Ainsworth, G. F. Thesmacher, A. T. Cheetham, 
J. M. Pfander, J. C. Wicks, F. C. Thornton, W. E. 
Feinten, A. W. Howe, F. M. Potter, F. B. Hiller, 


H. H. Lind and W. J. Birmingham. 
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Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors Hold Annual 


Convention at Cleveland 








In conjunction with the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, the Ohio Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors held their Fourth Annual 
Convention on Thursday, June 14th, the entire day 
being given over to the gathering of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation and the National Association suspending its 
activities. 

There was a splendid attendancé, the papers and 
reports were of unusual interest and every delegate 
who attended felt at the close of the day that he was 
better fitted for his work in his chosen vocation. The 
value of the Association was felt as never before and 
the committees in charge came in for splendid tributes 
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for the work which had been accomplished to make 
the convention a success. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were the same 
as those who have served the organization so faith- 
fully during the twelve months just closed and it was 
the consensus of the convention that they should be 
paid the honor of re-election because of the services 
already rendered and the good works which they had 
in hand. The officers are: 

President, Frank J. Hoersting, Dayton, Ohio. 

Vice president, J. Weigel, Cincinnati, Chio. 

Secretary, W. J. Kaiser, Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer, W. J. Birmingham, Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was also voted that the three members of the 
Board of Directors, whose terms expired this year, 
be re-elected as follows: George F. Thesmacher of 
Cleveland, Ohio, W. E. Lamneck, Columbus, Ohio, 

and H. H. Fast, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Convention opened at the Hollenden Hotel at 
nine-thirty in the morning with the annual address of 
the President of the Association, Frank J. Hoersting, 


who said: 
Annual Address of President F. J. Hoersting. 

Assembled Delegates and Friends: We meet today for 
the third time in annual convention and I esteem it a privilege 
as your presiding officer to bid you all a hearty welcome. 

Another year with its victories and defeats is now 2 
matter of history and we assemble at this time in retrospect 
to recount our successes, in prospect to plan for the future. 

The Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association was first 
spoken of at the National Convention held in Cincinnati in 
1914, an organization meeting was called the following Jan- 
uary in Columbus. The infant born then has grown to be 
quite an organization as you can see by the number cf 
members present here today. 

Our Convention this year is an unusual one in that we 
have our National Organization Meeting here also. Men 
who are familiar with our line of work and from all over the 
Union meet here with the sons of the Buckeye State, and to 
all I bid welcome. 

Our Association while it is still young and in the forma- 
tion period, has been active during the past year. You will 
notice by the chairman’s report that the legislative committee 
has been quite busy. 

You no doubt will recall that the proposed requirement 
of the State Industrial Commission in reference to the heat- 
ing of public buildings which would have impaired the useful- 
ness of Gravity and Mechanical Systems of Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilating has been revised in such a way that its 
effect is not detrimental to our work. 

Great credit is due this committee and your Board of 
Directors for this favorable action. Your President feels 
that while this committee has done so well, that our other 
various committees should now be completed and put to work. 

Commendable progress has been made in the growth of 
our local organizations. We have increased our membership 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton and Cleveland by more than 
60 (sixty) members. We have organized Springfield on a 
firm basis. We have visited Toledo and ere long we expect to 
have a flourishing organization there. The seed of organ- 
ization has been well spread over this great state of ours and 
before long will bear good fruit. 


Recommendations Made. 


I recommend here that we urge the National Organization 
in its organization work to induce such individual member- 
ships and locals that they organize within our state to affiliate 
with our State Organization. 

Organization should be our password, not only in our 
organization work but also among our members. At no time 
before or since our organization have we faced a more trying 
time than right now. With exorbitant prices into effect, 
questionable deliveries and a struggle for the business, it be- 
hooves us to get together more than ever. Let us deliberate 
our question so that when we leave Cleveland we shall feel 
that we take home something of real value and profit to us, 
for having attended this convention. 

Your Board of Directors held a meeting with the Cleve- 
land Convention Committee and the splendid work done then 
is everywhere in evidence by the arrangements and enter- 
tainments of this great Convention. 

Thanking you for your co-operation in the past and by 
your enthusiasm being assured of your continued united ef- 
forts I want to predict for this Association during the 
coming year, twelve months of unprecedented success. 


Following the President’s address Secretary W. J. 
Kaiser read his annual report. 

This was followed by the reports of the Board of 
Directors on Legislation Beneficial to the Sheet Metal 
Trade, which reported progress along legislative lines, 
the reports of the various committees of the organ- 
ization and a short address by D. K. Swarwout on 
“Selling Contracts.” 

The principal address of the morning was that de- 
livered by E. A. Scott, Editor of Sheet Metal, who 
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spoke on the subject, “The Business Side of Indus- 
trial Education.” His talk was full of pertinent points 


as follows. 
The Business Side of Industrial Education. 

In planning industrial education for apprentices in the 
sheet metal trade it seems desirable that consideration be 
given to the incorporation of instruction on the business side 
of the industry. In trade schools and technical institutes 
having sheet metal classes the major attention is now con- 
centrated on making the boys proficient in the department 
having to do with the execution of the work. 

Much good work is being done along this line. More is 
needed and it is to be hoped that the time will soon come 
when every town and city will have its classes for sheet metal 
apprentices. The graduates from these classes will go far in 
solving the labor problem. 

But there is need also for improvement in business 
methods .as well as in the manual side and it would seem 
logical to conclude that education along business lines will 
tend greatly to better general conditions in the industry. 

There may be some who will hesitate to lend their support 
to educating the boy on the business side fearing that in so 
doing they will be encouraging him to get into business for 
himself and thus increasing the number of competitors. This 
objection is a weak one for two reasons. 

First, no up-to-date sheet metal contractor will tell you 
that. he fears intelligent competition. It is the man who 
doesn’t know what overhead means that is causing devasta- 
tion in the trade. Eliminate him and you can make a profit. 
Supplant him with the man who has been educated on proper 
business methods and his influence in the trade will work to 
your betterment. 

Second, if you educate the boy along business lines you 
will postpone the day of his becoming your competitor. It is 
fair to assume that the large majority of boys who have the 
necessary ambition to attend an industrial school will eventu- 
a!ly enter business for themselves. Show him while he is in 
school what constitutes the successful administration of a 
business and he will not be disposed to open a shop until he 
has reasonable assurance of success. The idea is well ex- 
pressed in the old saying—‘“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

So much for the objections; now for the advantages: 

Advantages of Industrial Education. 

The educating of apprentices along business lines will do 
much to expand and benefit the sheet metal industry. Under 
the present conditions the mechanic evolves into a master 
without any training for a master’s duties. It’s a long step 
from the average mechanic’s bench to that of an intelligently 
conducted shop, yet how many take it. It is safe to say that 
a goodly proportion of sheet metal men entering business for 


themselves have never made up an estimate until they have to 


do it for themselves. 
No wonder we hear so much of “queer” methods of esti- 


mating and ridiculous prices. This condition can be rem- 
edied to a large degree if instruction on estimating is in- 
cluded in industrial education. 

The mechanic wishing to open in business for himself 
under present conditions has no source of education on busi- 
ness methods. He does not come in contact with this phase 
of his employer’s business and consequently is totally un- 
familiar with estimating, order getting, cost accounting. book- 
keeping, etc. Just as long as this condition prevails just so 
long will the standards of business methods in the sheet metal 
contracting business be slow and difficult to elevate. 

Educate the apprentice on business methods and you will 
elevate the industry. Teach him what constitutes the true 
cost of a job. Impress on his mind that before he can do 
business he must make a certain outlay for tools, equipment 
and the like. Then convince him that this is an expense 
which should be borne in part by every job. Start him off 
right. Convince him that his price on every job should be 
made up of four general items: 

First—and be sure that you convince him it is the first 
item—cost of doing business. 

Second—materials. 

Third—labor. 

Fourth—profit. 

All this instruction can be given coincident with the shop 
and drafting work. A further benefit will be derived if lec- 
tures are included to give the apprentice the widest possible 
vision of the scope of the use of sheet metal. Familiarize him 
with every possible use of sheet metal and tell him what he 
should do as a business man to extend its use. 

Education on the business side of the sheet metal industry 
will lend an interest to the term of study and constitute an 
incentive to more diligent work. It will go far towards in- 
spiring the apprentice with a price in his trade which will 
prove most beneficial. We soon become what we think we 
are. Point out to the apprentice that it takes more real 
brains to master the sheet metal trade, to become an expert 
pattern cutter and to conduct a sheet metal business success- 
fully than are required in any of the other branches of the 
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building trades and you wil! have held out to him a strong 
incentive to succeed. 

It would therefore seem that to carry out the idea of in- 
dustrial education in the full meaning of the term and to 
derive the greatest benefits therefrom, instruction on the busi- 
ness side of the sheet metal trade should not be overlooked. 


At the close of Editor Scott’s address an adjourn- 
ment was taken for luncheon 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention reconvened at 2:30 in the after- 
noon and the reports of the committees which had 
been appointed at the morning session were first con- 
sidered. The resolution committee consisting of G. E. 
Snyder, Edward F. Anspard and William E. Miller 
reported the following resolutions which were all 


adopted by the convention. 
Resolutions Adopted. 

WHEREAS, The furnace business has been undermined 
and made unprofitable by catalogue houses and other con- 
cerns which sell direct to consumers. 

WHerEAS, This deplorable condition has been made 
possible by the fact that a few large manufacturers have been 
supplying these companies with furnaces and necessary fittings 
at prices far below the prices allowed the average dealer. 

WHEREAS, Such competition is uncalled for—is outside 
the function of merchandising—direct to consumers—and is 
unfair to furnace men and sheet metal contractors who have 
spent years in apprenticeship and study of the principles of 
correct furnace installation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn such practices by manu factur- 
ers as inimical to the furnace business, as a business, and 
detrimental to the reputation of warm air furnaces as a 
medium of heating; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all 
manufacturers and jobbers of furnaces, furnace fittings, regis- 
ters, asbestos paper, furnace cement, wood faces, ventilators, 
or any item necessary to furnace installations, and that a 
competent committee be appointed to investigate and suggest 
an effective remedy. 

Wuereas, The Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion is assembled in Convention at Cleveland, be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the Ladies’ Comniittee, the 
members of the Cleveland Local Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, the local press and trade journals, the 
jobbers and all others contributing to the success and enter- 
tainment of our Association, our heartfelt thanks for the 
hearty co-operation given us in making this our third con- 
vention the most successful in our short career. 





Wuereas, It was resolved at the 1916 Convention of 
Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association that the President 
appoint a Membership Committee; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the newly elected President appoint such 
Membership Committee and all other committees within 
thirty (30) days from its adoption. 


At the conclusion of the adoption of the resolutions, 
President F. J. Hoersting called on the principal 
speaker of the day, James R. McAfee, President of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of New 
York City, who gave an absorbing, inspiring address 
teeming with interest on “Vocational Training as Ap- 
plied to the Sheet Metal Trade in New York City.” 


He said: 
Vocational Training as Applied to Sheet Metal Trade. 
The Committee has assigned to me the subjection of 
“Vocational Training as Applied to the Sheet Metal Trade 
in New York City.” This is a vital subject to the trade in 
general. I will endeavor to show. 
1. Why vocational training is needed and its im- 
portance to our trade. 

2. What we are doing along vocational lines in 
New York City and what instruction is being given. 

3. The calibre and qualifications necessary for a 
competent instructor. 

4, What it is proposed to do along these lines. 

5. The necessity of co-operation between a Com- 
mittee of the emplovers, representatives of the Union 
and the Board of Education. 

6. The results obtained and do they warrant the 
effort and expense. 
Closing with some 

shop rooms, work shops and work done by the students. 
We all realize boys and apprentices in our shops are not 

given the opportunity, or is the inclination on behalf of the 

mechanic who is called upon to do his day’s work for his sal- 
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ary, such as to devote much, it any, attention to the advance- 
ment of apprentices, and the average employer while anxious 
to see his boy’s progress, finds little or no time to devote to the 
interest of the apprentice—so that generally the boy has to 
trust to his own observations largely for his knowledge ac- 
quired in his trade, and when an apprentice feels he has 
served his allotted time—four years or more—his employer as 
a general rule does not consider him worth the wage scale 
of the union. Thereupon:+the boy succeeds in passing the 
examination board of the union, secures a card and imme- 
diately finds a position as a mechanic, being thrown upon his 
own resources to make good. He succeeds until assigned to 
a piece of work with which he is not familiar and instead of 
finishing average time, takes twice as long as necessary, makes 
a poor job, sometimes causing the loss of a customer. 

The condition of affairs in the City of New York at the 
close of the Revolutionary War was one of depression and 
embarrassment. In the midst of which a company of mechan- 
ics conceived the idea that by an organized fraternity, the 
burdens of the day could best be borne, and for that purpose 
a meeting was held on the 17th of November, 1785, at Walter 
Heyer’s Tavern, in King, now Pine Street, near Broadway. 

Twenty-two persons were present at the meeting and a 
general committee of mechanics was formed. In 1788 friendly 
relations were formed with a kindred body then existing, 
called the Manufacturing Society, which resulted in the name 
being changed to its present title, the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York, incor- 
porated March 14, 1792, for charitable purposes, its motto 
being, “By hammer and hand all arts do stand.” 























John Weigel, 
Vice President, 
Ohio Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


Jn 1820 the Apprentices’ Library and School was estab- 
lished. At this time a tuition being charged. 

In 1833 its usefulness was increased by devoting some of 
its income for the promotion and dissemination of literary 
and scientific knowledge, by means of lectures, and that of 
maintaining scholarships in New York Trade School. These 
scholarships are annually awarded to such deserving appli- 
cants as by their position in life would be materially ben- 
efited by acquiring a knowledge of the skilled trade. 

First School For Apprentices. 

Commencing its educational work by the establishment 
of a school for the children of its members at a time when 
there was no adequate system in the community, extending 
its benefit to others when it was proven a success, it main- 
tained the good work until it was no longer necessary, as the 
city discovered its need and established the public school sys- 
tem, patterned largely after this school. It then changed from 
a day school for general education to a night school for spe- 
cial education or training of apprentices, and those employed 
through the day in different trades or arts, instructing them 
as to the technical side of same and thereby giving them the 
opportunity to improve their positions and become more 
valuable to the community. This was accomplished by the 
teaching of drawing, free hand, mechanical and architectural. 

In order to obtain a diploma it was necessary for a boy 
to have a working knowledge of arithmetic, through square 
root, or pass an examination in workshop mathematics, con- 
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sisting of arithmetic, simple equations of algebra and the 
principles of geometry as applied to shop practice. 

The mechanical drafting course is sub-divided into a class 
on for cornice and sheet metal workers and other 
studies. 

This school has developed until the last report shows 
about 2,000 students for eight subjects, including sheet metal 
drafting. The society has been endowed and has about $2,- 
000,000 worth of property and expends yearly about $50,000 
for educational purposes. 

First Class in Sheet Metal Instruction. 

In the New York Trade School; to which this society 
contributes scholarships, there is maintained perhaps the first 
class for sheet metal instruction for cornice and skylight 
workers. Besides the practical work, the course as originally 
planned included instructions in the development of patterns 
as related to cornices and skylights; also in general pattern 
drafting for all classes of sheet metal workers, students hav- 
ing their choice between practical work and pattern drafting, 
or may study pattern drafting only. Not a few of the stu- 
dents take both courses. 

These courses are for young men between 17 and 25 
years of age, who are already in a trade. Instruction is given 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings from 7 to 9:30, 
of six months’ duration, from the latter part of September 
until the following April. It takes a student from three to 
four terms to complete the course for practical work and 
from two to three terms when pattern drafting only is studied. 
A tuition fee of $15 per term is paid by the student, which 
charge is merely nominal. 

The evening class has always been filled, having accom- 
modations for about forty students. 

The instructor at this school—Mr. Neubecker—has had 
charge of the sheet metal department for twenty-three years 
and in his experience he tells me that over 50 percent of the 
applicants have never done any drawing whatever. This he 
considers no handicap as they are taught soon to use the 
drawing instruments. 

Later on I will show in the views some of the practical 
work as developed in this school. 

There is also a school conducting a sheet metal workers’ 
class under the auspices of the Baron de Hirsch Trade 
Schools. ‘This school was founded in 1891 by the trustees 
of the Baron de Hirsch fund. This school is devoted entirely 
to young men from necessity wage earners, of Tewish extrac- 
tion. The school is now in its twenty-third year and its 
course in sheet metal work includes instruction in cornice 
and skylight work, heating and ventilation, furnace and roof- 
ing, blow-piping, tinsmithing, thus preparing the pupils for 
work in any one of the above branches of the trade. 

The shop is fully equipped with all necessary bench and 
hand tools and the following machines: a 52-inch and a 3-foot 
double cam brake, 3-foot tredle brake, 52-inch squaring shear, 
3-foot clip roll former, 30-inch stove pipe former, lever shear, 
combination punch shear and bender, angle bender, two bur- 
ring machines, two turning machines, wiring machine, beading 
machine, two portable punches and slitting shear. All neces- 
sary patterns are drawn and the work erected by the pupils. 

There is also a very well conducted class held in the 
Pratt Institute in Brocklyn. This is in charge of a competent 
instructor who is foreman for a large concern in the daytime 
and conducts this class in the evenings, showing wonderful 
results. This class was established, conducted and partly 
maintained by a number of the sheet metal employers in the 
City of Brooklyn. I was privileged to attend the last gradua- 
tion exercises at this school, when a committee consisting of 
employers, mechanics and a representative of the trade paper, 
“Sheet Metal,” judged the work of the pupils. 

At the Hart’s Island Reformatory for Boys there is con- 
ducted a practical sheet metal class, where the boys of ages 
between sixteen and twenty-one years, have an ample oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for juniors or apprentices when 
their terms have expired. They manufacture largely recep- 
tacles for garbage and ashes and other utensils used in the 
city institutions. 

Vocational School Established. 

The Board of Education in 1909 established a Vocational 
School as an experiment. This proved so successful and the 
work has so expanded under the leadership of Dr. William 
L. Ettinger, in charge of vocational and prevocational work, 
that today instruction in sheet metal work is given first in 
the prevocational school, where in addition to other studies 
boys from eleven to fifteen years during a term of six months 
spend twelve weeks in the shop for two and one-quarter hours 
each day, with the idea of assisting the boys in making a 
choice of which they feel they are best fitted, and if found by 
instructors not to be adapted at the end of the term, they are 
advised to turn their attention to other lines. In two years 
a boy will have had an experience in six lines of shop work. 
There are twelve to fifteen of these elementary schools in 
which two have sheet metal shops fully equipped with up-to- 
date machinery. Next we have the vocational schools, 
in which boys from fourteen up who have acquired 
a satisfactory elementary school education and have 
selected sheet metal trades are here given instruction for 
seven hours each day, one-half time in the shop, the other 
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half in the study of related subjects, such as drawing, mathe- 
matics, science and industrial history. This is a two-year 
course. It is from this course that boys go to employment 
in the trade and graduate, receiving diploma from school 
after completing six months of satisfactory service in the 
outside shop. 

Next there is the evening trade schools, open to any 
male over sixteen years, working in the trades. Here, too, 
we have fully equipped shops under splendid instructors in 
practical work as well as sheet metal drafting. 

Illustrations of these schools will likewise be shown. 

In addition to these we have what is known as part time 
or continuation classes; also the co-operative classes. One 
of these classes in sheet metal work is conducted in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, where the boys are given two hours two 
afternoons a week in the class. Here, too, kindred studies 
are likewise given. 

It is essential that an instructor be a thorough mechanic, 
fully equipped with technical training and have a thorough 
knowledge of architectural drawings, the development of pat- 
tern drafting as well as being proficient in practical sheet 
metal work. We are fortunate in New York in having an 
efficient corps of instructors, all of whom have served for 
several years on probation before receiving their licenses to 
teach. They are most interested in the students and no one 
pupil is held back for the slowest scholar, each individual 
may advance as rapidly as his work is O. K.’d. 

Industrial Education Survey Committee. 

Mayor Mitchel of the City of New York one year ago 
appointed an Industrial Education Survey Committee, which 
has made a special study of four trades—printing, carpentry 
and joinery, machine shop work, and inside electrical work. 
I am given to understand that this committee’s report will 
be most instructive and that one of their recommendations 
has been adopted by the employers and five unions of the 
Typographical Union who have decided to establish one gen- 
eral printing school, diversified in its courses, thereby dividing 
apprentices, mechanics and foremen in separate classes; also 
arranging so that men emploved at night on newspaper work, 
etc., may attend day courses. The advisory committee on 
this school to consist of four employers, four union men 
and one member representing the Board of Education. 

We can see what an achievement this will be if it is pos- 
sible to develop this system in the sheet metal trade as well 
as in printing. 

During the next few years there will be a big field for 
the development of vocational training and it will be largely 
in the evening schools, and just how rapidly these will 
progress depends almost entirely upon the joint activity of 
employers and members of the union co-operating with the 
educational authorities. The Board of Education of almost 
every city in this country should be and is willing to open a 
trade school class and support the same for the instruction 
of fifteen or more students in any one trade. This is the 
case in New York and the responsibility rests largely upon 
the employers to interest themselves and see that this con- 
dition is a fact in the respective communities. We all will 
admit that after the great struggle in which the respective 
nations joined hands will have ended, and let us hope it will 
be sooner than any of us may expect, that a condition such 
as has never confronted us before will have to be met. No 
one knows whether the migration to upbuild the cities on the 
other side of the water will be toward that shore or whether 
the stream will be toward this country. In either event the 
matter of cofiservation and preparation of those who will 
remain to develop and carry on our respective lines of busi- 
ness will of necessity give you gentlemen as employers a 
responsibility for action along the lines of vocational training 
that it will be necessary for you to come in personal contact 
and form acquaintances and knowledge of the boys and em- 
ployes, advising them and encouraging them. This is very 
necessary, inasmuch as in our particular trade the work is not 
standardized, as it is in most others. 

While manufacture is the work of hands only, art is the 
work of the whole spirit of man, and no person can be said 
to be educated until he has organized his knowledge into 
faculty, and inasmuch as labor is the inevitable lot of the 
majority and the best education is that which will make their 
labor most productive, so it behooves us to consider deeply 
the benefits derived by those who attend the trade school 
courses as well as those in whose employ they are. 

Summarize some of these. Boys who finish these courses 
are more satisfactory than those from grammar schools or 
from the street, as they have a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of the trade and they are acquainted with the names 
and uses of tools, having been given special courses in shop 
drawing relating to trade. They have the ability to figure out 
problems of mathematics, having had a longer school day; 
they are drilled in promptness, neatness, ability to obey orders, 
both verbal and in writing. They have the right attitude 
toward the spirit and future work of the trade. Furthermore, 
the schools serve as a selective agency for the trade, trying 
the pupils out for the particular trade, saves the time of both 
boy and employer, as boys are rejected if found unfit for the 
trade. 
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Employers should interest themselves in the welfare of 
the student, making all the inducements possible in the way 
of higher rates of wages for boys having graduated from the 
schools, and if possible agreeing to employ none other than 
those who have had some previous training in the trade 
school. 

In the city of Rochester last year the boys entering the 
trade school in September were sent to the various shops 
and interviewed by foreman or superintendent and were en- 
gaged for position when they would have completed their 
trade school course this year, the employers being interested 
during the school session by keeping in touch with the boys’ 
progress. This Dr. Elliot calls “Life career motive in edu- 
cation.” 

This course of apprenticeship includes two years in school, 
two years in shop—the employer giving a bonus of $100 and 
a higher rate of wage than to those who enter his employ 
without trade school training. 


At the close of his address, J. R. McAfee presented 
to the Convention a series of pictures thrown on the 
screen showing the interiors of various vocational 
schools, illustrating the work which had been accom- 
plished by the classes of boys. The pictures were a 
revelation to many present because of the grade of 
work which the boys had turned out and the skill with 
which it had been done. This created a great deal of 
interest and discussion, showing to the sheet metal 
contractors what can be accomplished if vocational 
training is rightly carried out in conjunction with the 
public school systems. 

Following this address the annual election of of- 
ficers was held as previously noted and the Convention 
adjourned to prepare for the big entertainment and 
ball given in the evening. 

ENTERTAINMENT AND BALL TRIPLE. 
CONVENTION FEATURE. 

On Thursday evening in the handsome ball room 
of the Hollenden Hotel the delegates to the National 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Convention, the Ohio Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Convention and many of the mem- 
bers of the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association, which had met in convention the day 
before and who were also attending the other conven- 
tions, gathered with their wives, sweethearts and lady 
friends to enjoy the entertainment and ball with which 
the day closed. 

The evening opened with an 
musicale which included the Song Cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden,” a delightful musical offering adapted from 
Omar Kahyyam’s Rubaiyat. 

The program of the musical, which included a pa- 


entertainment and 


triotic address, was as follows: 
Program. 


Overture Hubbell 


Orchestra, Walter Logan, Director. 
Soprano Solo, “The Sunshine of Your Smile”... Ray 
Mrs. H. I. Benfield and the Orchestra. 
PO ait niin ike nek es ‘Practical Patriotism” 
George A. Schneider. 

Song Cycle, “In a Persian Garden”....Liza Lehman 
Mrs. H. E. Benfield, Harry P. Cole, Mrs. Alice 
E. Shaw, James McMahon. 

Following the musical offering which delighted the 
large audience which heard it, refreshments were 
served as the ball room floor was cleared for the ball 
which lasted till the “wee” small hours of the morn- 
ing. Here the gathering threw dull care to the winds 
and thoroughly enjoyed themselves with the hesitation 
waltz, fox trots and other numbers on the program of 


twelve dances. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HOLLOW METAL 
WINDOWS, FRAMES AND DOOR 
SASH MEET AT CLEVELAND. 





The Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Approved Hollow Metal Win- 
dows, Frames and Door Sash, was held in conjunction 
with the other Conventions in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday morning, June 14th. 

The meeting was presided over by President Fred 
de Coningh, of Chicago, it being well attended and 
from reports submitted and the discussions held 
showed much progress had been made during the 
year which just closed and a brilliant opportunity was 
ahead for work of this organization. The Publicity 
and Testing Committees submitted reports which the 
members were unanimous in accepting and it was rec- 
ommended that the work of these committees be con- 
tinued along the lines which they had been working 
on. ' 

The financial report showed the organization was 
fiscally in splendid shape to continue the work at hand 
and means were provided at the meeting to furnish 
such additional funds as might be needed to carry on 


the work. 
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METAL ROOFS AFFORD PROTECTION FROM 
LIGHTNING. 





Buildings completely covered with sheet metal pro- 
vide adequate protection from lightning. Where the 
metal siding has been connected to metallic rods well 
connected with the earth, buildings have been known 
to have been struck repeatedly without damage. 
Grounds may be made of galvanized-iron pipe driven 
into the earth 7 or 8 feet. These grounds should be 
connected to the down spouts, siding, or other metal 
coverings, by means of heavy galvanized-iron wire. 
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INSURANCE ON SHINGLED ROOFED GRAIN 
ELEVATORS BEING REFUSED. 

Concentrated action against the use of wood shin- 
gles for grain elevators and similar buildings is ex- 
pected soon from the insurance companies, especially 
the Mutual companies composed of farmers and others 
in the immediate vicinity of any grain elevator. There 
have been so many fires directly traceable to the wood 
shingle roof, that many insurance companies are ad- 
verse to assuming any more risks of this character. 
Some of the insurance companies have been content 
in the past to give the sheet metal covered elevator 
an advantage in rates of as much as sixty per cent less 
than that required from wooden shingle covered build- 
ings. But even this concession has not aroused the 
owners of the wooden shingle buildings to the risk 
they are running in submitting their building to the 
constant danger of passing locomotive sparks. 

The Mutual companies on the other hand have 
learned from costly experience that through the elim- 
ination of hazardous risks they can materially reduce 
the cost of insurance to the owners of less hazardous 
buildings and in common fairness to these owners they 
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cannot longer afford to write insurance on shingle 
roof elevators which are so frequently set on fire by 


sparks. 


BEAUTY IN NEW SHEET METAL DESIGNS 


Friedley-Voshardt Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers of Steel Ceilings, Side Walls and other 
articles of a like na- 
ture, lay much stress 
upon the point of 
beauty in designs. 
After a little 
thought on this 
point one can easily 
see the ultimate rea- 
son. Steel Ceilings 

'F-V Inside Mitre. and Side Walls are 
unlike paper or paint decorations for the fact that they 
are intended to serve a longer time in the capacity of 
trimmings for halls or rooms. 

For this reason, unless the design carries a distinc- 
tiveness or point of beauty with it, it soon becomes 
tiresome to the eye and then, even the good quality or 
durability of material used loses its effectiveness. In 
order to practice their preaching this organization em- 
ploys their own modelers, who are continually work- 
ing out new designs of beauty and in cases where spe- 
cial decorations are desired they work from an archi- 
tects’ detail drawing. 

A sample of the work turned out by this up-to-date 
concern, which claims to be one of the finest equipped 
sheet metal plants in the country, is shown in illus- 
tration herewith. Many of their machines have been 
designed and built for this special work. In harmony 
with the first class service and work they render, the 
Friedley - Voshardt Company, 733 South Halsted 
street, Chicago, Illinois, have an attractive Special 
Catalog Number 33, which they will gladly send to 
anyone, together with any further information desired. 
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ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS EXPECTED TO 
AUGMENT TIN SUPPLY. 

















Tin is at present holding an unusually important 
place in connection with the world’s food supply, and 
naturally all attention is directed to the tin producing 
countries and to the report of their output. Bolivia, 
in 1915, held second place in the world’s greatest tin 
producer’s list. In the department of Potosi there is 
the most activity and a large and prosperous industry 
has sprung up there. The river beds are to be dredged, 
and the departments of Oruro and La Paz are pro- 
ducing on a large scale. 

In the past it has been the custom to ship Bolivian 
tin in the concentrated form, which consisted of about 
70 per cent tin, a little gold and silver, and about 25 
per cent of waste. The freight from Bolivia to the 
sea is high and it has been strenuous for this industry 
to pay for the 25 per cent waste, but the country has 
no suitable fuel of its own for smelting, and the cost 
of importing is prohibitive. Tin producers have long 
endeavored to remedy this condition by experimenting 
with electric heat, but were unsuccessful. Now an 
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electrolytic process to refine the tin before exporting 
has been found. After it has gone through this 
process the tin is of a very high quality and pure grade. 
This discovery, it is asserted, will be of untold value 
to the United States. 





TONCAN METAL USED ON BIG BUILDING 
IN UTICA, NEW YORK. 





Sheet metal cornice and capping work is often 
slighted, and naturally a high maintenance expense is 
the result. Realizing this, the architects for the Utica 
Free Academy and Technical High School, Utica, 
New York, took into consideration the constant pres- 
ence of corrosive influences, and to combat these con- 
ditions, specified Toncan Metal Corrosion-Resisting 
Sheets. 

The Utica school is an immense structure, and for 
the cornice and capping work alone, ten tons of Ton- 
can Metal Galvanized Sheets were required. The 
moderate first cost of this material is cited as an added 
reason for its use wherever economy is a factor, and 
some of the most discriminating architects in the coun- 
try are said to be specifying Toncan Metal Sheets for 
every purpose where sheet metal can be used, namely : 
Roofing and siding, eaves trough, conductor pipe, 
window frames, ventilators, skylights, refrigerators, 
lath, etc. [Full particulars can be secured from the 
Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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ELBOWS AND SHOES GAUGED TO FIT 
STANDARD DIAMETERS OF 
CONDUCTOR PIPE. . 





Prominent among the features of Dieckmann Con- 
ductor Pipe Elbows and Shoes is the fact that they 
are gauged to fit standard diameters of conductor 
pipe; and, having a patented clinch to securely fasten 
the ends, are claimed to require no clipping to make 
them fit and no solder to hold them in position. 
These articles are made in sizes from two to six 
inches, in any desired angle or design, one of which 
is shown herewith, from galvanized 
sheets and terne plate, Toncan Metal, 
charcoal iron; 12, 14 or 16 ounce cop- 
per, and other materials. Each elbow 
or shoe made of special material has 
the name and gauge stamped on it, 
the gauges used being Numbers 29, 
28, 26 and 24. The elbows are 
made from one piece of mate- 
rial; the crimps are on the 
body, leaving the back 
and inside perfectly 
smooth. Catalog giv- 
ing further informa- 
tion, together with size 
and price list, can be 
obtained by addressing 
the Ferdinand Dieckmann 
Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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An old bachelor says that a woman's tongue is an 
organ without stops. 
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ieckmann Square 
Ccrrugated Elbow. 
Company, Post 


Office 
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KEEPING UP THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
IN STEEL SHEETS. 


Although unable to satisfy present demands for ton- 
nage, the manufacturers of Inland Basic Open Hearth 
Steel Sheets are keeping up the standard of uniformly 
good quality. These sheets are the products of a plant 
which has its own ore mines and blast furnaces and 
makes its own steel, through all the processes, in such 
a way as to give the highest degree of quality. The 
millions of dollars invested in this complete plant rep- 
resent an asset that the Company consider subordinate 
to the great asset of their customers’ good will, the 
result of good merchandise and good service, and they 
are doing their utmost, not only to justify the present 
good will but to insure that good will for the future. 
Information about Inland sheets and other open 
hearth steel products can be obtained by addressing 
the Inland Steel Company, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


a = 


REVOLVING VENTILATOR RUNS IN SELF- 
LUBRICATING BEARING. 


No attention is said to be required for Earl’s Im- 
proved Revolving Ventilator, because it runs in a 
self-lubricating bearing that is not appreciably af- 
fected by changes in temperature and requires no oil 
or grease for its operation. The accompanying cut- 
away view of the 
ventilator shows 
the fan which, ac- 
cording to the 
m anu facturers, 
revolves __ easily 
and ___ noiselessly, 
producing an up- 
ward current of 
air that positive- 
ly prevents any 
down draft and 
gives ample ventilation. 





Cutaway View of Earl’s Ventilator. 

Eighteen sizes of this device 
are made, galvanized, ranging from 5 to 60 inches. 
Their construction throughout is described as dur- 
able and efficient, so as to give lasting service and en- 


tire satisfaction to the householder. Sheet metal con- 
tractors can obtain full particulars of the Earl and 
other types of ventilators by addressing Berger 
Brothers Company, 229-231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


2-oee — 


CAN’T FIND CANS TO CAN FOOD. 
“Can all kinds of perishable foods,” 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Conserve what 
you do not need for immediate consumption, but the 
housewife and others who attempt this laudable prac- 
tice have found their hands tied by a lack of avail- 
There is not enough to go around and 


is the cry of 


able tin cans. 
the manufacturers cannot keep up with the demand. 
Even the commercial canners of food products are 
being limited in the amount of cans they can secure 
and all vegetables and fruit which is not perishable 
and can be dried, is not being packed. 

The reason for this is the tremendous demand of 
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steel for government requirements. The tin used in 
cans is 98 per cent steel and two per cent tin. Many 
steel mills are withdrawing from the market to supply 
government demands and there is also a shortage of 
pig tin, due not only to abnormal demands but also 
a shortage of shipping facilities. 

Experiments are now being conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce to supplant tin cans with fiber containers. Some 
have been found practical, it is claimed, and in this 
way may be found a solution for the tin can short- 
age which is affecting the housewife and which will 
release much tin for other uses. 





COPPER PRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES 
IN 1916. 


An advance statement of the production of copper 
in the United States in 1916, brought out by B. S. 
3utler for the Department of the Interior in answer 
to a demand for official figures at the earliest possible 
date, shows that the smelter production of primary 
copper in the United States in 1916 was 1,928,000,000 
pounds, compared with 1,388,000,000 pounds in 1915, 
an increase of 39 percent. The total value of the out- 
put in 1916 at an average price of 24.6 cents a pound 
is $474,288,000, compared with $242,900,000 for 1915. 

The total production of new refined copper in 1916 
was 2,259,000,000 pounds, an increase of 625,000,000 
pounds from the output in 1915. In addition to the 
secondary material treated by the regular refining 
companies, plants that treated secondary material ex- 
clusively produced a total of about 558,000,000 pounds 
of copper as copper and in brass and other alloys of 
copper, making a total production of 662,000,000 
pounds from secondary sources. Of this total at least 
250,000,000 pounds was produced by remelting clean 
scrap produced in the manufacture of copper and 
brass articles. If the output of plants treating purely 
secondary material is added to the production of the 
regular refining companies, the contribution from 
plants in the United States to the world’s supply of 
copper for 1916 is found to be 2,922,000,000 pounds. 
In addition to the output of metallic copper the reg- 
ular refining companies produced bluestone with a 
copper content of 14,043,315 pounds. 


o> 


TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
OF COPPER STEEL. 





That the products of their concern are especially 
adapted to building construction is the claim of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, whose gen- 
eral offices are in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. They 
point with considerable pride to the high standard of 
excellence for Keystone Copper Steel Sheet and Tin 
Mill Products, as shown by their ever increasing sale. 

In 1911 there was but 5311 tons produced, while in 
1916 the production ran up to 232,366 tons or over 
forty times as much, which is a considerable record to 
hang up in seven years. Information concerning this 
material can be had by applying to the main office or 
any of the branch offices in the principal cities of the 
United States. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Lamp Burners. 
From Nebraska & Iowa Steel Tank Company, 1301 Spruce 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Kindly advise who makes lamp burners. 

Ans.—Best Light Company, Canton, Ohio; Plume 
and Atwood Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Scoville Manufacturing Company, Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, and Waterbury Brass Goods 
Corporation, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Hammers for Sheet Metal Workers. 
From T. B. Callahan, 198 Frank Street, Akron, Ohio. 

Please inform me who makes hammers for sheet 
metal workers. 

Ans.—Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, 
New York; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Vaughan and Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 

Address cf E. Miller and Company. 
From Nebraska & Iowa Steel Tank Company, 1301 Spruce 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Do you know the address of E. Miller and Com- 
pany who manufacture lamp burners? 

Ans.—Meriden, Connecticut. 

Automatic Stock Water Trough. 
From a subscriber. 
Please tell me who makes automatic stock water 


a 


troughs. 

Ans.—Gedge Brothers Iron Roofing Company, 
Anderson, Indiana; Novelty Iron Works, Sterling, 
Illinois, and Western Manufacturing Company, Oska- 


loosa, Lowa. 

R Small Wire Springs. ‘ 

From George W. Jordan, 700 State Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Can you advise who makes small wire springs ? 
Ans.—William D. Gibson Company, 500 West 

Huron Street; Advance Spring and Wire Company, 

1749 Carroll Avenue, and Fort Pitt Spring and Manu- 

facturing Company, 343 South Dearborn Street, all 

of Chicago. 

; Metal Screws. ; 

From the J. D. Candler Roofing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Kindly tell us where we can obtain metal screws 

for a skylight. 

Ans.—Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago; Corbin Screw Corporation, 335 
Wells Street, Chicago; Parker Supply Company, 785 
East 135th Street, New York City, and Chicago Screw 
Company, 13 North Jefferson Street, Chicago. 

" , Peanut Roasters. 

From B. F. Reed, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

Will you advise where I can get peanut roasters for 


charcoal and gasolene ? 

Ans.—Dunbar and Company, 2652 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, make one for gasolene, and Henry G. 
Lange, 162 North May Street, Chicago, has both char- 


coal and gasolene. 

: _ Separating Machine. 

From Charles T. Fudenski, Post Office Box 124, Wanatah, 
Indiana. 
Can you tell me who makes a machine that con- 


sumes tin cans and separates the different materials ? 

Ans.—Dings Magnetic Separator Company, 671 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, make a machine 
that separates the ferrous from the non-ferrous metals. 


ju 





The man whose happiness is compounded of such 
accessible simples as duty, sympathy and sincerity, is 
not in a very pitiable state, although unacquainted 
with written philosophy of any kind. 
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Filed May 12, 1916. 
Frank K. Delzell, 


1,227,738. Jar-Vise. 
Bleecker, Somerville, N. J. 

1,227,893. Combination Dinner- Pail. 
Damascus, Ohio. Filed Jan. 9, 1917. 

1,227,965. Towel-Holder. Thomas J. Sherman, Billings, 
Mont. Filed May 11, 1916. 

1,228,387. Washing-Machine. John J. Banta and Julius 
E. Banta, Sullivan, Mo. Filed Nov. 15, 1916. 

1,228,396. Receptacle for Rubbish. Samuel Bragman and 
Sigmund Wagreich, New York, N. Y. Filed May 17, 1916. 

1,228,403. Mower-Knife Sharpener. William T. Butcher, 
Upper Lake, Cal. Filed Nov. 2, 1915. 

1,228,407. Door Opener and Check. George B. Clay, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. Filed Jan. 17, 1917. 

1,228,409. Safety-Blade Knife. William Arthur Collings, 
Kansas City, Mo. Filed Sept. 10, 1915. 

1,228,441. Hinge. Richard W. Hubbard, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1916. 

1,228,445. Lock. Alonzo Janes, 
3, 1916. 

1,228,549. Connecting Device for Hose. Nicholas Furduy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Sept. 1, 1916. 

1,228,600. Method of Fastening Wood Handles to Tools. 
Edward John Renkenberger, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to George C. Renkenberger, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Filed July 25, 1913. 

1,228611. Wire-Stretcher. Sherman T. Shults, McCam- 
mon, Idaho. Filed Oct. 18, 1916. 

1,228,612. Bottle-Holder. Ludvik Solem, Duluth, Minn. 
Filed July 22, 1916. 

1,228,642. Mowing Apparatus. 
Jenks, Okla. Filed June 24, 1916. 

1,228,658. Spraying Attachment for Nozzles. Joseph B. 
Gaines, Springfield, Ohio. Filed Sept. 7, 1915. 

_ 1,228,665. Ladle. James H. Griffin, Clay Center, Kans. 
Filed Jan. 13, 1916. 
1,228,701. Insect-Killer. Alexander E. Rochfort, Oakland, 
Filed July 25, 1916. 
1,228,779. Ash-Sifter. Myer Kamenstein, New York, N. 
Y. Filed Nov. 25, 1916. ‘ 


3ierne, Ark. Filed Aug. 


William Burdine Bland, 


Cal. 
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1,228,802. Trap. James H. Maxwell, Seattle, Wash. 
Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 

1,228,804. Ice-Cream Freezer. John C. Miller, Covington, 
Ky., assignor, by mesne assignments, to The Cincinnati Can 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed Oct. 13, 1913. 

1,228,821. Egg-Lifter. Howard W. Reynolds, Chicago, III. 
Filed Feb. 18, 1915. 

1,228,827. Recoil-Operated Firearm. Oliver 
field, West Hoboken, N. J., assignor to Maxim Munitions 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 8, 1916. 

1,228,891. Fly-Swatter. David E. Emanuel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Filed Oct. 23, 1916. 

1,228,900. Can-Opener. 
Filed Dec. 1, 1916. 

1,228,935. Weeder. 
Filed Feb. 23, 1915. 

1,228,945. Clothes-Lifter. Judson Harley Miskimen, Glen- 
dive, Mont. Filed July 31, 1916. 

1,228,972. Washboiler. Henry William Scheiler, (Lincoln, 
Ill., assignor of one-half to Stephen A. Foley, Lincoln, [1] 
Filed Feb. 15, 1916. 

1,229,021. Insect-Trap. 
Fla., assignor of one-half to 
Tampa, Fla. Filed Nov. 9, 1915. Renewed Mar 1, 1917. 

1,229,032. Fireless Cooker or Roaster. Drucilla Collar, 
Florence, Colo. Filed June 24, 1916. 

1,229,033. Ash-Sifter. Julius M. Collins, 
Filed May 23, 1916. 

1,229,067. Hose-Coupling. 
Filed Apr. 12, 1915. 

1,229,107. Fly-Trap. Thomas F. 
Cove, N. Y. Filed Oct. 30, 1916. 

1,229,136. Scrubbing Device. Jan Puchalski and 
Kielkowicz, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Mar. 24, 1917. 

1,229,174. Tool-Holder. Win D. Williams, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to The Right and Left Tool Holder Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed Aug. 15, 1916. 

1,229,192. Cooker. Helen O. Larson, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Filed May 16, 1916. 
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Edward L. Funk, Baltimore, Md. 


Jaakko Lilpakka, New Castle, Pa. 


Blinck, Tampa, 
William Gebhard Brorein, 


Jean R. Van J. 
Srooklyn, N. Y.~ 
Allie Griffith, Cleveland, Ohio. 
McDonough, Jr., Glen 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








HIGH PREMIUMS BEING PAID FOR ALL 
STEEL BY URGENT BUYERS. 


Those mills which are in a position to make com- 
mitments for nearby delivery are enjoying unusual 
prosperity, and every pound of steel sold for any 
early delivery is commanding a premium far above the 
nominal market. The fact is, however, that only a 
limited number of producers are in a position to profit 
from the situation, and comparatively little steel is be- 
ing sold. The majority of the mills are committed at 
full capacity until the end of the first half of next 
year, and the urgent orders accepted are from three 
to six months delivery. 

The tonnage of steel required for war purposes is 
being materially increased as definite plans of the 
Government are disclosed, and each development 
shows that the original estimates of the percentage of 
finishing capacity that will be absorbed for war needs 
must be revised sharply upward. The loss of approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons in the May unfilled tonnage of the 
Steel Corporation, which is the first decline in several 
months, reflects the manner in which capacity is being 
held off the market awaiting the development of Gov- 
ernment plans. 

Pig iron apparently has gotten completely beyond 
the control of producers, and the effect of reaching 
seemingly impossible price levels has been a scramble 
of consumers to cover all open needs and to vigorously 
collect tonnage for the first half of 1918. This has led 
to a wild week in market valuations, and prices have 
jumped $5.00 to $7.00 further in the principal North- 
ern grades, until $50.00 iron as a historical event has 
quickly faded. Buyers rushing into the market have 
been shocked to find furnaces booked so heavily, even 
through July of next year and some producers have 
only 5 to 10 percent unsold to that date. Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo stacks are credited with 
bookings in excess of 80 percent of capacity for the 
first half of next year, and heavy buying has featured 
all districts. 

The runaway conditions in pig iron, closely fol- 
lowed by scrap on one hand and the broadening pre- 
emption of finished steel and manufacturing capacity 
by the Government on the other, have placed buyers 
of iron and steel at the mercy of a genuine war mar- 
ket ; and the big questions of the moment for the gen- 
eral trade, are whether and how order and regularity 
are to be restored. 

Expectancy of large buying of metals for war pur- 
poses continues to buoy up the metal markets in the 
absence of any actual buying in large volume. Spas- 
modic inquiries are appearing here and there for 
antimony and lead, issued by shell makers, but the 
much talked of governmental action in spelter, copper 


and lead has not yet materialized. So the metal trade 
still has its attention riveted on Washington. 





STEEL. 

In the Chicago market, Government necessities for 
ship building purposes have intensified the demand for 
steel plates, and offers have been made of 8% cents 
for any delivery during 1917; and 9g cents for delivery 
in 30 days. It is almost impossible to obtain soft 
steel bars except an occasional small tonnage, as the 
leading interest and the leading independent in the 
Chicago district are definitely out of the market, ex- 
cept for Government requirements, and almost every 
independent is unable to book further contracts. 
Prices are uncertain, but for such prompt material as 
can be obtained, 4.94 to 5.19 cents, Chicago mill, has 
been paid. An insight into the structural steel condi- 
tion in this district was recently given when 2,000 tons 
of plain material were resold at 5.34 cents, Chicago. 
New structural projects are few in the West, and in 
the East, interest in the shape market continues to be 
concentrated chiefly in the structural requirements of 
Government yards and private ship buildings plants. 





COPPER. 

The copper market has been slowly but steadily 
gaining strength, and higher prices are gradually be- 
ing established. At the beginning of the week, it dis- 
played a very strong tone, and leading producers and 
sellers marked up all positions %4 cent a pound. Cop- 
per for July and August deliveries is showing the 
effects of the extensive buying during the past four 
weeks and available supplies are greatly cut down. 
some of the producers having disposed of their hold- 
ings up to September. Spot and June Electrolytic is 
quoted at 33 to 3314 cents on a basis of cash, New 
York; July metal is firmly held at 32 to 32% cents; 
August is quoted at 31 cents and September at 30% 
cents. For fourth quarter requirements, consumers 
are not inclined to make commitments and the quoting 
is nominal from 29 to 29% cents. Some Casting cop- 
per is reported to have been sold recently around 30% 
cents, New York, but most sellers are asking 31 cents. 
Prime Lake for prompt delivery is nominally quoted 
at 32 at 32% cents. The Chicago warehouse price on 
sheet copper has fallen from 40 to 38 cents a pound 





TIN. 


Arrangements now under way, by which a com- 
mittee of representatives of various branches of the 
tin trade will cooperate with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce relative to the allotment of 
tin arriving in this country, have made their in- 
fluence felt in the tin market. It is felt in some quar- 
ters that with the freer issuance of permits by Great 
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Britain and with just distribution of arrivals in this 
country, the situation in the tin market will be relieved. 
Spot Straits is quoted at about 6034 cents, New York, 
which is a decline of 44 cent from a week ago. ° Chi- 
cago warehouse prices remain at 67 cents per pound 
for Pig tin and 68 cents for Bar. 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder remain the 
same as those quoted a week ago, which are as fol- 
lows: XXX Guaranteed, 4 & %, 39 cents; Commer- 
cial, 14 & %, 37 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 35 cents. 


LEAD. 

This week, the lead market reached the highest 
price recorded in 102 years, when sales of prompt 
metal were made at 12 cents, St. Louis, which con- 
trasts sharply with the average price for thirty years 
of less than 414 cents a pound. The representatives 
of leading lead producers have been conferring with 
authorities at Washington, and it is expected that the 
Government's requirements will be momentarily an- 
nounced. Nominal lead quotations are as follows: 
Prompt and June, 12 to 12% cents; July, 12 to 12% 
cents. Chicago warehouses have advanced prices on 
American pig and bar lead 50 cents per hundred 
pounds, the quotations now being respectively, $13.00 
and $13.50. Prices on sheet lead have been advanced 
$1.00 per hundred pounds, and full coils are now 
quoted at $14.25 and cut coils at $14.50. 


SPELTER. 


The spelter market continues inactive, although 
sellers have shown some disposition to try to force 
business in June and July metal. It has also been 
noticed that there are large offerings of third quarter 
spelter on the market without any corresponding in- 
crease in demand. Producers are refusing to make 
price concessions on the ground that the cost produc- 
tion will not permit further shading. Some prompt 
Prime Western can be had at 93% cents, St. Louis, 
but futures command a premium and some sellers are 
asking 91% cents for positions beyond June. Quota- 
tions for Prime Western brands are as follows: 
Prompt and June, 93% to 9% cents; July and August, 
9% to 95% cents. The Chicago warehouse prices in 
spelter in slabs remain at 101% cents per pound and 
at $22.00 for sheet zinc in cask lots and $22.50 to 
$23.00 in less than cask lots. 


SHEETS. 


In the Chicago market, Government requirements 
for steel sheets are beginning to present themselves 
and prices have advanced sharply; 28 gauge black 
sheets are now quoted at 8.44 to 8.69 cents, Chicago; 
10 gauge blue annealed at 8.19 to 8.69 cents, Chicago ; 
and 28 gauge galvanized at 10.19 to 10.69 cents, Chi- 
cago. Warehouses have advanced one pass cold 
tolled black sheets and galvanized sheet 50 cents per 
hundred pounds and 28 gauge in each is now quoted 
respectively at $9.25 and $11.25. Polished sheet steel 
has gone up 30 cents, and 28 gauge is now quoted at 
$9.60 per hundred pounds. Smooth sheet steel has 
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been advanced 25 cents per hundred pounds and 28 
gauge is now quoted at $0.25. 


TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate makers in the Pittsburgh and adjacent 
territory are satisfactorily meeting the demand of food 
packers in all sections of the country, despite numer- 
ous handicaps caused by deferred deliveries of sheet 
bars. It is likely that American tin plate makers will 
be able to divert large tonnages to our Allies who are 
in need of tremendous quantities of containers. There 
is no regular tin plate market, and although tin plate 
is quoted nominally at 8 to 8.50 cents, there is no 
selling at these prices. Chicago warehouses have ad- 
vanced prices of coke plates $1.00 per box and cokes, 
180 pounds, 20x28, are now quoted at $24.80. 


OLD METALS. 

The flight in prices of old metals has been no less 
spectacular than in pig iron, and fluctuations have 
been from $1.00 to $10.00 per ton. The Chicago mar- 
ket on iron and steel scrap is characterized by ad- 
vancing quotations with a general shortage of all and 
an acute scarcity of many grades. Quotations con- 
tinue to go forward in leaps of $1.00 to $3.00 per week 
and consumers generally are taking their usual ton- 
nages, while comparatively little scrap is going out 
from usual sources. Wholesale dealers’ quotations 
which may be considered nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $55.00 to $56.00; old iron axles, $53.00 
to $54.00; steel springs, $40.00 to $41.00: Number I 
wrought iron, $38.00 to $39.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$29.00 to $30.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 2434 
to 25 cents; light brass, 1414 to 15 cents; lead, 94 to 
o% cents; zinc, 6% to 7 cents; cast aluminum, 35 to 


36 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Renewed inquiry and sales of prompt iron at $50.00 
furnace, have caused Chicago makers to raise their 
quotation to $50.00 furnace for all grades and all de- 
liveries, but as yet, sales have not been made for the 
last half of this year or the first half of next year at 
this figure. More interest in the market is being 
shown by buyers than has been the case during the 
past few weeks, and it is estimated that about 10 
percent of the production for the last half remains un- 
sold while about 15 percent of the production for first 
half is not yet under contract. 

Southern iron is quiet with at $43.00, 
sirmingham, and last half at $41.00 to $43.00 Birming- 
ham, while for the first half of 1918, the market ap- 
pears to be $40.00 to $42.00. Much disappointment 
has come to melters on account of poor delivery of 
southern iron bought previously at much lower prices 
than now prevailing. This situation has forced them 
into the spot market. 
anxious to sell heavily and many are completely sold 
for the remainder of this year. 

Lake Superior charcoal is strong and a recent quo- 
tation was $52.50, furnace. Some makers are sold up 
for the remainder of this year. Some small selling 
has been done for 1918 delivery. 


Prompt 


Southern producers are not 
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usket..... eocccccccsesees ‘0 oor. ‘er doz, 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder... .334% Shouldered.......... “ 1 50 et. , 
re ..per 100 Ibs. $8 00|° Loaded with Smokeless Powder | | ee 1“ 65| 3 -in. 1a Copper Bell....... 4 00 
ic ocecc genset per 100lbs. 8 05| | medium grades............. % Sena”: 63S 
MO BBs. cccccsnceesd per 100lbs. 8 10| Loaded with Smokeless Powder, _ Nic cled Steel Bell 4 50 
Me Mcksccsicece per 100 lbs. 8 20| high grade......... arnt 334% 4 Serach vaiiinile doe. 7 00 Sy-in, Nickeled Steel Bell. 7! 5 00 
ceaekes per doz | 
Winchester e rade. No. IS, socket han’ld. 1 25 | Hand. 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK Smokeless Paes — Ditens 3200 No. 7 Stanley........ 1 95 Se pe polished....... — 
No. 18-20..........per 100 bs. $9 05| Black Powder....... oetcncee Gn ees <ototrereesoeess 2 
No. 22-24... ‘per 100 Ibs. 9 10!y an AXES. Swiss... 2... . ss es er evs + + 4083343% 
se Sonbwsecsen per — _ : = i i "s Handled. rere 334% 
oa eenesteneersea +4 4 D 35) ASTOW....ccccceceees hae oe peopincets, Aye -- per doz. $6 00| Miscellaneous. 
eeeeeeeeeeee i. ary ai '» 
Now Clab...cccccccccccccvcced — — wean 4 $0| Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
GALVANIZED Broad. ‘Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
No. 16...... cecesper 1001bs.$10 50 | Gun Wads—per 1000 Plumbs, West, Pat...........334% Each. ------ Se TO 55 475 
Be0OG0.......05mreeeibe. 1065| Wiper? pem......-+: oi 6° Can. Pat. pau BEVELS, TEE 
No. 22-24.........-Der 1001 bs. 10 80 ee scennand doz.$19 00 1 
No. 26.....+.+++.--per 1001 bs. 10 95 | powder. — "" Bach| Plumbs, Miners thandied) < a oo. ee ee a ets 
No. 27.......+++++-bet 1001bs. 11 10| DuPont's Sporting, kegs. ....$10 25 Stanley’ iron handle............ Nets 
No. 28.......++++.sper 1001 bs. 11 25 ¥ oe _- a ; 14 Single Bitted (handled) 
No. 30........-++-sDer 1001bs. 11 75] DuPont's Canisters, I-lb..... 56| Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH 
ee PF. _ ae 32| Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50) Zinc. 70 
Smokeless drums... 43 50) Rough Rider........... 0... 9 “aden antaunpim Ee Tee 60& 3% 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. ne — S... 8. os . = Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 | on. Fe Ree Rt tester See 
No. 24.......++++++ per 1001bs.$9 30 ~4 a t-kegs... 5 75 BITS 
OE cksocbhens see per 1001bs. 9 35 canisters 1 00 . A . 
No. 27....2+eeee+++ per 1001bs. 9 40|L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting —— nae (oranthentied ys Double S: 
0. Be ne cae Sliver | ee rs 
No. 28. per 100 lbs. 9 50 Sei crickssevcritice $10 25| Warren Silver Steel $090 | Be ee cee 
L.&@R Orange, Bates Sparting ea Finished....... 8 00 For a’ s Ship. achine... Te 
Sn a. 5 40 sii occa Ra ach aha ai (Urocngregentae 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. |L.&R. Orange. ExtraSporting a on Seaman 3086 
Per 1001bs. Weg. .....eeeeeeeeeee 5 | Double Bitted (without handles). Se ae: anes: 
; | S t, $22 00. .25 
Wood's Smooth No. 20.........$9 00 | 08 See Sena epees 56| Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib — 7 ‘ “ Large “ $26 00. .25% 
No 22.24...... 905 |, &R. Orange, Extra Sporting sacle ae ee) ae 
No 25-26..... -910 4-lb. canisters......... 32| Perfect Premier...... ad 12 50) PEP Te Tree 50% 
“ ee No. 27......... 9 15 |L. & R. Orange, Baten Sporting The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
“ . eS }-lb. canisters......... 22 are the base prices. fe SEPT E ToT eT TUTE erry. 15% 
cocoa |Hercules“E.C.” and“‘Infallible’ _[a* ¢0 §° per Sdvance 25c. 
| a 35 4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. Countersink. 
can Grums....+...... $43 50 |44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. No. 18 Wheel 4 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET |Hercules “E.C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 No. 20 eeler's.... .per doz. a= 80 
IRON. ee mee SD os seas 11 25 Asserican Snailhead.. 8 1 10 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, erume — af et ben’ 22 00 | pound ainier naan ee 29 Plat... a i 30 
8: f ounds..... 25 _—_ “ 
SPM acs senecsbyenee $12 50 ee eee * 10 can Per 1,000. "33 ie Py 75 450 5 00 Mahew . aw or 1 4 
SOLDER Hercules “‘E.C.,’" $-kegs....... 5 75 Dowell, 
P 'Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible’’ 
XXX Guaranteed $& $..perlb, 39¢ a se BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Commercial § & §....... es no Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, POOMEG . 60 oscissesscsvossccesees 20% | Gimlet. 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... : PRIMER + 65SG00.ss050> $1 25 Standard Double Cut 40% 
gg Lightning Rifle, German Pattern. .... per doz. $0 60 
SPELTER le ORIEN 355505580500 1 25 BARS, CROW. — puAG oe ses ene = 65 
ee 
NN icasinssaiacens icpinnstl Ope essen Pshooter Rifle, |, |Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 Oa eaaricivs “159% 
‘Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 | een 0 SETS eeecccece 1 30 
SHEET ZINC. |Hercules | Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. Reamer. - 
DR iiscieien ON Clothes. See ai Sens Zi 5 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00) ANVILS. Small Willow eer r doz. 10 00) ‘ 
. . Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs...... 9§cperlb.| Medium “ ........ —— | Octagon. . ; —_ 
Trenton, 81 toe 150 lbs......9icperlb.| Large “ ........ * 13 00 F ™ 
crew Driver. 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. Galvanized Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 14 bu No. 7 Common.... a 55 
Copper sheet, base ......+.++-.. 38¢ Board and Paper........... 7¢perlb. Per doz........$5 50 800 1100 No.1 Triumph...... <% 1 25 
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